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a Your Children’s Health 


demands that the greatest care be exercised in all they take. As 
perfectly safe aperient, DINNEFORD’S Pure Fluid Magnesia has no 


er 
superior. 
Many eminent chemists have proved that solid or powdered magnesia is 
liable to form hard, insoluble lumps in the bowels, endangering and some- 
times destroying life. 


There is no risk with DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


No other aperient should be administered to infants. Prevents food from 


turning sour during digestion. Especially adapted for delicate constitu- 
tions. Recommended by doctors for over 100 years. 

The universal remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, Bilious Affections. 


Look for the name “DINNEFORD’S” on bottle and label. 
Price 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. 



























By Appointment to H.M. The King. 


SHOOLBREDS ici 


REM (e) VA LS TOTTENHAM HOUSE, W.1. AND RECONSTRUCTION 


nywhere in Town, 


— REMOVALS, “WHITELEYS 


specially constructed 


fodern Depositories. (UTMOST ECONOMY). 















LARGE STAFF OF 

XPERIENCED MEN. 

seudharane: dias ff A f _ m 0 Uj S | mM i Wm. WHITELEY LTD., Queen’s Road, W. 2. 
No Country House is Furnished if there is not in it a tube of 


Telephone: PARK 1. 
OCOA to mend the breakages and stick things generally. 
Tubes 43d., 6d., 9d. 


FIRMAS (Heat Seccotine) is used to mend ge 
Coens to hold liquids, hot or cold. Tubes 6d. 





MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


ee the name ** CADBURY”? on every piece of Chocolate — M’CAW, pile oy rg lags pet Daal 7 uma 





HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR COMPLEXION 


BEETHAMS 


h A» 
5 VA 
sake 
‘0 
yh }N 
(As Pre-War) 
BA aq N G POW D e ie “Entirely removes and prevents all ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, IRRITATION, 


&c., and renders the SKIN DELICATELY SO. T and VELVETY. It is 

delightfully Refreshing and soothing if applied after Motoring, Cycling, 

Tennis, Golfing, etc. It is neither sticky nor greasy, and can be used 
at any time during the day. 


Bottles 41/6 and 2/6, of all Chemists and Stores. 


If your complexion be too pale, try “* LA-ROLA ROSE BLOOM ''-~it’slov.ly, W- 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham Spa, England) 


ra 


The best and most reliable for raising the 
Spee Cakes, Scones, Pastry, Puddings, 
etc. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


THE 


Waifs & Strays Society 
has 5 Homes for 


CRIPPLED BOYS AND GIRLS 


and its present family of 4,200 children includes over 
300 needing special medical or surgical treatment 




















































Help urgently needed and _ gifts 
gratefully received by Secretary, 
The Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, S.E.11, as 


Thank-Offerings for Health and Strength. 


Cheques crossed Barclays and payable WAIFS & STRAYS. 


CANCER HOSPITAL cre 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


All applicants seen, without having the trouble 
of first procuring a Governor’s Letter, each 
week day, except Saturday, at 2 p.m. 































New Annual Subscriptions especially solicited. 



















BanKERS: Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand, W.C. 
Secretary : J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN, C.B.E. 


City of London Hos spital for Chest Diseases 


(Victoria Park Hospital), E. 
Adjoining the Park of 217 acres, 
PaTRons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
TREASURER—SIR G. WYATT TRUSCOTT, Bt. 
CHAIRMAN—Sik A. KAYE BUTTERWORTH. 
The increased suffering from consumption, due 
to the war, makes the Hospital’s work of 
supreme importance. Donations and legacies 
are badly needed to meet additional expendi- 
ture of over £18,000 per annum. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., 
54, Lombard Street, E.C. 3, or to the Secre- 
tary, at the Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 
GEORGE Warts, Secretary. 



























































Wibere $9 Stay 
ny and Continental. 























ABERYSTWYTH— 
QUEEN'S HOTEL—Facing Sea 
THE OAK ROOMFOR DAINTY TEAS 





HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO 
First-class; finest position; near Pump 
Room, Baths and Golf Links. Baths. 
Orchestra. 


ILFRACOMBE—« the tmperial.” 
A well-known Private Hotel, facing sea ; 

containing 100 Apartments ; ‘Billiard and 
Ballrooms; En Pension. Frequent En- 
tertainments and Dances. 


Write for Illustrated Tarif. 








SUNNY SIDE | ii) 
SOUTHPORT. mansions Hore 


Noted for Cuisine and Comfort. Ballroom, 


Telegrams: “ 


“Comfort.” Telephone : 501 





ST. tEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
THE EVERSFIELD HOTEL. Charm. 
ing First-class Hotel, facing sea ; beautiful 


Large Rooms and Suites; 
Cuisine. 
Apply Manager. 


Unsurpassed 


Moderate inclusive terms, 





Cr. YARMOUTH— QUEEN'S HOTEL 


aes sorties “ ey Marine Parade, 


ing Sea, Pier and Gardens. 


FINE aew. LOUNGE. NEW mores GARAGE. 


R.A C. and A.A. Hotel. 
Golf (Sunday play). 


Broads. 


Rooms 
Yachting “4 the Norfolk 
Illustrated Tariff post free: W. H, 


NIGHTINGALE. 





























A HOLIDAY ON THIS ISLAND 


is suggested to those who would like to spend 
their vacation in literally unique surroundings. 
Furnished houses and other accommodation. 


Write to the Guest House. 
CALDEY ISLAND, TENBY, SOUTH WALES 




















CONTINENTAL 
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RanD HOTEL, BRITANNIQUE, 
Place du Trone, BRUSSELS 














_ Educational. 





Special Training. 








THE 





7th EDITION OF 


Gardening for Beginners 
By E. T. COOK IS NOW READY. 
Price 17/6; by post 18/4 
































Published at the Offices of ‘“‘ COUNTRY LIFE.” Se J. 20, 


Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C 






















































































PRIVATE CUVEE 











EXTRA DRY. 





1914 & 1915 Vintages. 
WHITE LABEL, 












An excellent wine at a moderate price 


Apply to your Wine Merchant. 

























LADY SECRETARY.— 

A REALLY GOOD POST in the higher 
grades of the Secretarial Profession is 
guaranteed to every pupil accepted by 
St. JamrEs’s SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
(ExcLusIVELY FOR GENTLEWOMEN), 34, 
GROSVENOR Ptace, S.W. 1. 


Golf Schools. _ 
GOLFING TUITION 


for Ladies and Gentlemen, at 
LILLYWHITE’S GOLF SCHOOL, 
31 Haymarket, Piccadilly Circus, w. 











Music. Singing, etc. 


GUILDHALL 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 
(Corporation of London). 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
Principal: Sir LANDON RONALD. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in - Musi- 
cal subjects, and STAGE TRAIN- 
ING in Elocution, a dy Stage 
Dancing, Opera and Film work. 
Complete Musical Education at 

— £9 9s. and £12 1 
GLASS, on Bi pe 
RUDDIGORE: in rehearsal. New 
Term began May 1st.—Prospectus 
and Syllabus of f Local Centres and 
Local Schools oe (open 
to general public), f 
we. 2 Cent. 4 4459. 
H Saxr WYNDHAM, Secretary. 














bo Boys’ & Girls’ Schools, Special Training, ete. |g 


eee ee Se ee 


Public Schools. _ 


WREKIN COLLEGE 


WELLINGTON, SALOP 


(A Public School for Boys). 


Chairman : 
THE RicgHT HON. LORD GISBOROUGE. 


THE GOVERNORS OFFER ANNUALLY 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, 
VALUE 380 TO 60 GUINEAS, 


ALSO 
TWELVE EXHIBITIONS, 


VALUE 30 GUINEAS. 


Special terms to the sons of Clergy, 


Army 


and Naval Officers, and other 
professional men. 


For particulars apply to the 
HEADMASTER, WREKIN COLLEGE. 





Farming and Gardening. 


Reeden's School ot Gardeni 1g 


NEWICK, SUSSEX.—A thoroughly Practical 


Training 


in all branches of Horticulture, includ- 


ing Landscape work for ladies taking up garden- 


ing as a 
gardens. 


profession, or to supervise their own 
Preparation for R.H.S. Examination. 


Charming house and grounds.—Apply Principal. 





MTA MODEL DAIRY AND 
ae 


COUR RSE. Treiouse Tuition. 


POULTRY 

Hors 

THREE MONTHS 
Certif- 


cates given.—Mrs. CANNING ROBERTS. 








FRAN K ARMSTRONG, Pupil 
MIscHA LEON, HUGO HEINZ, teaches 
SINGING. — 33, yal Mansions, 
W.1. Tel. Langham 2 





THE GARDEN. 
Price 3d Weekly. 





Offices! 20, Tavistock Street, W.C.2. 














FARMING 


Modern Scientific Farming a 
really well, ery by 


Agency. 
den 


The Agricultural Seoupee 
ice College (Sec. J.), Ripon. 


BY POST 
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SIR JAMES BARRIE AND MISS ELLEN TERRY, 
A snapshot at St. Andrews. 
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HINTS FOR MAKING A 
NEW ORCHARD 


R. R. G. HATTON has contributed to the 
newly issued Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England what amounts to a little 
treatise on methods of practical fruit-growing. 
- It does not occupy such a large number of pages as the 
word “ treatise’? might cause the reader to think, but that 
is because of a very ingenious device for saving words. 
Mr. Hatton is an expert on fruit-growing and, fortunately, 
it occurred to him in writing this paper that it would be 
a saving of his trouble and the editor’s space if on questions 
which are fairly well understood he merely indicated 
where sound information was to be obtained. Here is 
an example that will show his method. A sentence is: 
“There are not a large number of varieties of any fruit 
worth the commercial man’s study, but certainly before 
planting he should make every effort to know the chief 
characters of the sorts he proposes planting—*!*4.” The 
reader turns to the end of the article and finds that 2+ 
22 and ** are respectively: “A Revision of the Red 
Currants,” by E. A. Bunyard, reprinted in the “ Journal 
of Pomology,” Vol. II, No. 1; “ Cobnuts and Filberts,” 
“ Journal of R.H.S.,” Vol. Lxv, Parts 2 and 3, July, 1920, 
by the same author ; and again by the same author, “ A 
Handbook of Fruits, Apples and Pears,” John Murray, 
1921; * is “ Black Currant Varieties,” ‘‘ Journal of 
Pomology,” Vol. 1, Nos. 2 and 3. Now the professional 
fruit-grower probably does not need a reference of this 
kind. He is more likely to possess the works referred to, 
or to know the subject thoroughly himself ; but the planter 
of an orchard who is not commercially dependent on the 
result, yet is anxious to have the trees of the best quality, 
will find here exactly the information most useful to him, 
and by substituting a reference Mr. Hatton is able to get 
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far more into his article. The extent to which this plan hag 
been adopted may be gathered from the fact that this biblio. 
graphy of works useful to the fruit-grower fills three pages 
and consists of ninety-two references. Taken altogether, 
it indicates what might be a splendid little library for the 
fruit-grower. 

It is impossible to follow every detail of Mr. Hatton’s 
abbreviated essay, but a few references may be useful 
to those who are meditating the planting of an orchird; 
They will be a timely reminder. Just now is, indeed, a \ very 
opportune moment for considering such a question. ‘ihe 
hopes of the country are flattered by the prospect of an 
enormous crop of fruit. According to a tradition very 
widely scattered, English apples may be considered - 
from frost after May 8th. Considering, however, that » 
climate is notable for its vagaries, we would not eile 
anyone to take that as an absolute fact. In our experience 
it has come true every time, but one experience is not good 
enough for the purpose. It is safer to say that the betti ig, 
which in April was against a good return of fruit, is now in 
its favour, and that the odds on will become greater with 
every week, even every day, that is passed without tl.e 
orchard sustaining injury. Were there not this promise in 
view, it would still remain a fact that interest in fruit-growing 
was stimulated to an extraordinary degree by the war 
and is more likely to extend than diminish. It is a pursuit 
from which the poor may make a livelihood and the rich 
obtain that interesting opportunity for exercise and work 
in the open air which is necessary to health. Then the 
advance in scientific growing, for which Mr. Hatton himself 
is very much responsible, has changed the practice from 
mere haphazard into a fairly exact science. A good 
orchardist in our day can put up a capital fight against 
even his bitterest enemy, the east wind. 

Now for a few points for which we think this article 
will be read to advantage. First of all we take the warning 
not to begin without due preparation. Haste is not at all 
helpful to success. The man who sets about acquiring 
his ground in time enough to have it thoroughly: prepared 
will soon overtake the man who rushed trees into land not 
ready for them. The soil must be in good condition ; it 
must be clear of serious weeds ; it must be in good heart. 
In many cases these three objects will be achieved without 
expense, or even at a profit, by taking a crop of roots or 
vegetables before planting the trees. There is no prepara- 
tion better on the majority of soils than a well tilled, cleaned 
and manured crop of potatoes. To succeed with it, the 
earth must be knocked about in a way certain to produce 
good tilth. It may be also needful to do a certain amount 
of draining, and where the land is exposed it will certainly 
be advisable to plant a good belt of trees all round it, 
especially on the north and on the east, though, as Mr. 
Hatton shrewdly remarks, it is not advisable to use black 
poplar as they do in Spain, for the black poplar is ‘‘ frequently 
to be found covered with the fructification of ‘ Silver Leat ’ 
disease.” Mr. Hatton recommends that “ certain hardy, 
strong-growing trees, such as damsons, bush plums or haz 
pears, may be planted a year or two previous to setting 1 
the main plantation.”” He writes with great authority « 
the subject, but there are certain objections to a wild fru: 
plantation, such as the encouragement offered to childre 
and on a fruit establishment there is always a use for timb« 
A belt of Lawsoniana grows thick almost as quickly as a! 
other, and with a little gentle manipulation can be made 
airtight as a yew hedge. When Mr. Hatton comes to t' ¢ 
planting, he dwells on the necessity for choosing the mo-t 
suitable varieties. Numerous as the varieties are, be 
remembered only a very limited number are proved con:- 
mercially. This is marked “1718,” and is a reference 
to two leaflets issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
“Profitable Apples for Market,” Leaflet 134, and “ Profit- 
able Pears for Market,” No. 347. Every reader who is 
really interested should get for himself and read, mark 


7 OE on OE oe 


ot 


¢ 


and digest what is said about the raising and selection of 


young fruit trees and bushes, and the effect of root stocks. 
We have only given a few hints calculated to have that effect 
upon the reader. After going carefully through the article 
we have come to the conclusion that it is a real vade mecum 
for the grower, and everyone should select for himself 
the subsidiary advisers from the list at the end. 
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N Sunday the sun performed one of the miracles 

b which every now and again occur to its credit. 

© On the preceding Saturday the hold-up of 
spring had been maintained, but on the 

ping of the seventh of May the sun calling to his 
sistanc> the south wind, blew on all the forest trees, 
it trees, shrubs and every living plant the softest, 
retest breath than can be imagined, and in a little while 
almost seemed to the observer that the flowers were visibly 
pning out. ‘The tender buds that had been kept wrapped 
to avoid the cold unlaced themselves and spread out 
eit litle fairy green palms. Trees which had given 
evidence that they understood the year to be of the 
m became suddenly starred with the tiniest white spots, 
hich, upon examination, proved to be the buds of the late 
ming foliage. Even the “‘ delaying’ ash answered to the 
mmons. Its black buds had remained in the same con- 
ition for weeks and weeks, but now, on looking closely, 
ete were at the end of some of them two leaflets, like a 
ny pair of scissors opening, only make-believe scissors 
{ greenery, not of steel. No similar movement could 
e trace on the oak, but that, perhaps, was a good omen. 



















VE envy the Times the pleasure of publishing Captain 

Scott’s last letter to Sir James Barrie. The letter 
‘far more than a souvenir. In a way it is as eloquent 
the best photograph. Captain Scott unconsciously 
mns himself. ‘The handwriting is as natural as it could 
ave been if he had been in a comfortable cabin at sea. 
he language is like it, simple, straight and devoid of 
ything in the shape of emphasis or outcry. Yet even 
he dullest could not mistake the full realisation by the writer 
{the fate that was rapidly overtaking him. “I am not 
tall afraid of the end,” he writes, “‘ but sad to miss many 
simple pleasure which I had planned for the future on 
bur long marches.” Sir James Barrie told the students 
at the writing is still quite clear except that ‘“‘ towards 
he end some of the words trail away as into the great 
ilence.” Is it not the record of a death of which future 
enerations will continue to be proud? The war itself 
lid not produce a greater hero than Captain Scott 


HE public will be very glad to read that Lord Rosebery 

was able to make a public appearance on Saturdav. 
twas not, perhaps, of gigantic importance, still it was 
he act of one who maintains his liking for all the ancient, 
pen-air sports of his country. The little function was 
hat of opening the Epsom Bowling Club’s new Cumberland 
tt green in Worple Road. Lord Rosebery was wheeled 
na bath chair to the green and was accompanied by his 
ittle granddaughter, whose father’s history is very like 
hat of him who died in “ wild Mahratta-battle,” only her 
ither, the Hon. Neil Primrose, lost his life a little nearer 
ome, that is to say, in Palestine. Lord Rosebery made 
the simplest speech conceivable, presented a bowl to Mr. 
homes, and waited awhile to watch a series of games 
payed on the green.. Then he returned in his bath chair 
‘0 the Durdans, where he is living. 
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O time should be lost in arriving at a decision as to 
whether the medical definition of lunacy or the legal 
definition should prevail. It has arisen out of a case which 
may probably be reconsidered and, therefore, should be 
exempt from comment at the moment. The legal attitude 
appears to be based on the principle that we have no right 
to interfere with the liberty of an individual unless he is 
a danger to the community: thus a man might be very 
insane in his mental capacity and yet be allowed to go about 
in freedom. The medical view naturally takes into con- 
sideration the scientific facts about the case. If a man, 
for instance, suffers from delusions that might lead him to 
shoot at or otherwise injure his neighbour, the medical 
man would have him placed under restraint before the 
accident happened. He cannot do that just now, because, 
as the law stands, the assumedly insane person may bring 
an action against the medical man who interfered with his 
liberty, and the judge and jury would probably yield to 
him on the ground that he has done nothing against the 
law, and, therefore, there is no inherent right to place 
him in an asylum or other place of confinement. ‘The 
matter needs thrashing out very carefully. On the one 
hand, there used to be a great abuse of the power of relatives 
of their right to intern anyone who was certified insane 
by his doctor. On the other hand, instances are frequent 
of crime committed by the insane, who, under any law made 
from a medical standpoint, would have been under 
surveillance. 


SONG OF THE SOIL. 
If the soil 
Rewards not toil— 


What is worth the city’s spoil ? 


You may drain 
A golden vein— 
What's the gain 
If yet sealed 
Lies the field 
That should yield 
Golden grain ? 


Of old ’twas sworn 

All woman-born 

Should thorns down-tread, 
And earthly meed 

Be won thro’ heed, 

With sweat of brow. 


As ’twas then, 

So ’tis now 

With us men 

On this earth— 

Of most worth 

Are health and toil. 
And good soil 


For the plough. 
NcRMAN GOULD. 


WHILE offering all congratulations to the Hon. C. N. 
Bruce for his victory over Mr. Baerlein at Queen’s 
last week, we will not condole with the latter on his 
defeat, but only on his illness. He knew he was ill, 
and he took the risk of defending the championship 
in that condition, and must, therefore, face the con- 
sequence. But a less courteous and chivalrous man than 
Mr. Baerlein might have scratched, and deprived his 
opponent of the opportunity that he had been eagerly 
awaiting ; his opponent, moreover, played magnificently, 
and it would have been a pure joy to watch him but for 
the anxiety one felt for Mr. Baerlein. We are sure that 
it was only his sickness that pulled him down, for years 
have left no mark on his play. So strong is this conviction 
that we look forward next year to Mr. Baerlein’s victory— 
for we like to see the opponent of a champion victorious. 


“[ HE first English lyric, like Chaucer’s later prologue, 
is a carol of springtime. This season is propitious 
to music, and the Oxford Musical Festival, which is in 
progress this week, deserves all the success it is 
having. Early music has a freshness and simple appeal 
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that it is impossible to resist, especially in Maytime ; 
it is that of a symphony of reed pipes and viols, as 
opposed to the huge orchestras of later days. When 
music—which in the Dark Ages was sandwiched 
in the Quadrivium that they taught at Universities 
between astronomy and mathematics—began to take on 
the form of a living art, it was natural for composers to 
seek this simplicity in reaction against its former aspect. 
The visit of the Vatican Choirs, moreover, to the Albert 
Hall on the 13th and 2oth inst., will give us a chance of 
hearing some Early Italian church music, and thus be 
complementary to the Oxford Festival. At Oxford the 
Bodleian have arranged an exhibition of old music books, 
beginning with Greek modes, and, by way of a “ troper ” 
written at Winchester in the days of Ethelred, and a Norman 
French song of Henry II’s time, when the culture of the 
troubadours followed his queen from Poitou, the develop- 
ment is to be seen to the present time. There is a large 
collection of sixteenth and seventeenth century music, in 
which, by the way, Christ Church Library is peculiarly 
rich, and in the little known “ Deuterometia”’ of Ravens- 
croft, published in 1609, we can find our oldest friend, 
the round of “ Three Blind Mice.” 


[LORD LASCELLES’ speech referring to the loss by 

this country of works of art reopens once again this 
depressing problem. If only the Government would realise 
the immense cultural value of our great pictures, of which 
year by year we are losing the best, they might be induced 
to see that State education is not merely a question of 
elementary and secondary schools: that it is a matter of 
ideals far more than of instruction. ‘The only thing that 
has been done to keep pictures in this country is the enact- 
ment, last year, that sales to the nation shall be free of death 
duties, thus giving the nation a preference of emption. 
But that is only a weak remedy. It leaves the cause of sale 
untouched. If the possessors of beautiful things, not only 
pictures, but houses, who open them for exhibition on certain 
days of the week, were rewarded with a substantial benefit 
in the local rates and especially death duties, a real step 
would have been taken towards a solution of the question. 
At present the possessors of our national heritages are 
practically museum keepers, not only unrewarded for their 
trouble but actually singled out for especial taxation. ‘The 
condition of things would be ridiculous were it not so tragic, 
from their, from England’s and from the political point 
of view. 


. (COURAGE ” was the note of Sir James Barrie’s 

rectorial address at St. Andrews, and courage, it 
seems to us, is the note of “ Dear Brutus,” revived at 
Wyndham’s Theatre on Saturday night. Although the 
fault is not in ourselves, but in our stars, that we are under- 
lings, the remedy, so Barrie would assure us, does lie 
within us, not only for ourselves, but for others, and that 
remedy is courage. It was when Mr. Dearth found 
out that his wife knew he was a rotter, that he began 
to realise it himself, and then there was no hope for him. 
At least, there would have been none, had he not wandered 
that midsummer night in Lob’s wood, and been able for 
a few hours to straighten out that kink in himself that had 
reduced him to what he was. When he came to, and 
found that his happiness was all a might have been, he 
seemed no different from the other folk who had learnt 
nothing in the wood; but he was different, for courage 
and his wife’s love had returned to him. Well might the 
larks sing that morning, and Lob put his finger to his nose 
and wink hugely. 


THE agreeable Jewish controversy aroused by Mr. Belloc’s 

book is beginning to subside in mutual explanations, 
though we have still to learn the authority for his imputing 
Jewish descent to Matthew Arnold, Kingsley and Browning. 
Some people go so far as to assert that everybody who is 
“artistic ’—taking the word in its non-absurd sense, if 
that is still possible—or “ fine,” as the French put it, has 
Jewish blood. A test, they say, is the behaviour of a 
person on being shown some work of art. If we are Jews 


we instinctively wish to feel it, getting some pleasurable 
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sensation from physical contact with the beautiful. The 
rather extravagant hypothesis, however, is countered by 4 
well known Jew who was asked: ‘ How is it that aJ] Jews 
are nowadays so refined and cultivated, while we cet po 
evidence'in the Old Testament that they were especially 
esthetic ?”” ‘To which he replied : “ They are by no means 
all refined or cultured. You only encounter here the bes 
and altogether successful members of our race. There 
are tens of thousands of poor, uneducated, unsucccssfi] 
families scattered in obscurity over the globe.” 


“[ HOSE who like to witness a hard struggle at any game 

whatsoever must have had their hearts’ wish gr itified 
when Newman met Falkiner for the professional chan :pion- 
ship at billiards. ‘The two men were singled out by Fate 
as antagonists in the final. For a year or two it has been 
apparent that they and Smith of Darlington had established 
a complete supremacy over the older generation of players, 
This was not entirely a case of youth prevailing ove age, 
but a wonderful step forward in the science of the vame, 
It could easily be seen by the breaks made at critical points 
of the struggle. In the middle of last week Falkiner, after 
a bad beginning, made a good rally. On Tuesday he made 
two breaks of 340 and 372 respectively. On Wednesday 
he made a splendid break of 562 and on Thursday one of 441, 
with a fine average each day. Scoring like that would 
have settled any match four or five years ago, but it did 
not succeed in shaking off the hold of Newman. This 
player won the championship last year in peculia 
circumstances that left it an impossibility to say that he 
proved himself the superior of Smith. This year he beat 
Smith and has made a sort of triumphal procession. 
Falkiner’s effort only spurred him to a greater. On 
Thursday he completed one break of 304 and one of 710, 
re-establishing his lead, and in spite of the most determined 
efforts to shake him off retained it tothe end. He has, this 
time, incontestably proved that he is the champion billiards 
player of the year. 


PLAINT. 


Young primroses 1 brought my Love, 

With daffodils, to heal all ills ; 

And all along the beechen ride I followed, followed after her. 

The dancing wind was in her feet, the sea-gull leaned and laughed 
to her, 

So down the dales and up the hills I never, never caught my Love. 


A primrose heart I brought my Love, 

At break of day—the gypsy way— 

But O! her heart was fled to sea, and mine might follow, follow 
after. 

The spindrift hid her flying feet, the elfin seashell held her laughter; 

So I came home the woodland way, till time and tide had taught 
my Love. 


And now—how shall I greet my Love, 

When sorrows change, and roads are strange, 

And ©! what shall I say to her, who follows, follows .n my 
going ? 

And in her hand lost daffodils—within my heart a s 
blowing : 

The autumn woods are chill and strange 
leaves to greet my Love! 


-wind 
there are no 
Mary ApaiIR MACDONA D. 


| N Mr. Anthony Collett’s charming book, “‘ The Ch. nging 

Year,’ which is reviewed on another page, it is stated 
that the larger Northern nightingale, called by the G. «mans 
the sprosser, has lately been observed for the first ‘me a 
a visitor to English soil. This, if true, is a very intc esting 
ornithological fact, and any of our readers wh have 
seen the bird, or, better still, have photograp!cd It, 
would earn our gratitude if they would send either the 
particulars or the picture to this office. This does not 
necessarily mean that we would particularly rejoice ovet 
the occurrence. It very often happens that a larger bird, 
when introduced, tends to oust a smaller one of the same 
species. A nightingale that inspired Keats to write his 
famous ode, and has been sung by Milton and Wordsworth, 
to say nothing of minor bards, does not want to be placed 
in competition with any other variety. 
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THE MIND OF 
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ANIMALS.— VIII 


THE MIND OF THE MOLLUSC, 


By Proressor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LLyD., UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


HIS is not a promising title; it is too suggestive of 

the famous chapter on “ Snakes in Iceland.”” Can an 

oyster have a mind? Can a slug learn: Can even 

an octopus put two and two together? It is difficult 

to start an enquiry into the psvchology of molluscs 
without the lurking suspicion that there is not any. But this 
is all ascientific prejudice. 

Of bivalves, indeed, we must not expect much, for the 
whole head region is degenerate in cockle and mussel, oyster 
and clam. ‘They have relapsed into a more or less sedentary 
and sluggish mode of life. They are “ stick-in-the-muds,” 
and the old technical term “acephalous”’ (headless) is no 
libel. They live a dreamy sheltered life, mainly devoted to 
alimentation. Perhaps they have their analogues among 
mankind! And yet one must remember the beautiful Lima, 
common enough in deepish water in the Firth of Clyde, which 
swims about with vigour and grace, and makes a shelter of 
mud and stones at the bottom of the sea. Scallops can also 
swim energetically, clapping their valves together, and if a 
starfish touches one the locomotor reaction may be violent. 
We have seen an excited scallop spinning round and round on 
the floor of an aquarium like a wobbling top. It did not seem 
so mindless then. 

Darwin and Romanes have referred to the fact that oysters 
learn not to open their shells when they are out of water, just 
as animals living between tide-marks have learned to lie low 
when they are left high and dry. When the education of the 
oysters in not gaping inappropriately is completed, “ they are 
sent on their journey to the metropolis, where they arrive with 
closed shells, and in a healthy condition.”” One is tempted 
to say that it is very considerate of them. The truth of the 
matter is that most bivalves have said good-bye to mind 


CUTTLEFISHES. 


The biggest brains among backboneless animals are those 
of cuttlefishes ; they are often very large even in proportion to 
the large body. Yet very little is known of the intelligence of 
these ‘‘ devil-fish.” It is certain that they have great powers 
of persistence, as Hercules discovered in his struggle with the 
hydra. Cutting off one arm does not hinder the octopus from 
clutching firmly with another. We read that one which had 
an undecided battle with a lobster followed it into an adjacent 
tank, to which it had been removed for safety, and there 
destroyed it. “In order to do this the octopus had to climb 
up a vertical partition above the surface of the water and descend 
the other side.” It is well known that when a mother octopus 
has fastened her eggs to a substratum, she returns at short 
intervals to douche them with water squirted out from her 
funnel. They are, of course, in the sea-water all the time, but 
the forceful gush drives off particles of mud, and secures good 
aeration. This has the smack of intelligent behaviour. 

One of the beautiful sights in the aquarium at Naples is 
the gregarious swimming of the Sepias. They keep time with 
one another; they contract their mantles simultaneously ;_ they 
change colour at the same moment; they wheel round like 
a well drilled company. We do not argue from this to intelli- 
gence, but it is plain that cuttlefishes are very sensitive creatures, 
and that they have a capacity for consorted rhythmic move- 
ments. 

HOMING IN LIMPETS. 


The limpet on the seashore is a vegetarian snail or gastropod 
with a conical shell, sometimes depressed like a saucer. The 
margin of the shell is the area of growth, where the shell is 
always being added to by the flap of skin called the “‘ mantle.” 
The edge fits the rock with precision, and this is important for 
two reasons, first, because it makes it easier for the limpet to 
keep its grip when the surge is strong; and, secondly, because 
a limpet exposed when the tide is out is able to retain enough 
water to keep its skin from getting dry. In some cases the 
limpet’s particular spot which it might call its own, is marked 
by an irregular, somewhat circular, depression on the rock. 

Now the limpet makes little journeys in search of the sea- 
weeds on which it grazes, and after it has fed it returns to its 
own spot. This is a simple form of “ homing.”’ Experiments 
show that if the limpet be removed to a part of the rock 6ft. 
distant, it cannot return to its own particular spot. It loses 
its way. But if it be removed for a short distance of a foot or 
so, it gets home safely. There is a narrow range to its local 
memory. As to cases where the experiments have always 


failed, the limpets showing no “homing” aptitude, it is 
probable that these were limpets living in conditions where 
a return to the particular spot was not of much moment, as 
would be the case when, for instance, the rocks presented many 
smooth surfaces. That some limpets exhibit “ homing ”’ is 
beyond doubt. 

MEMORY IN SNAILS. 


The simple “ homing ” of some limpets is interesting in 


connection with records of local memory in snails. One of 
these records is cited by Darwin in ‘“ The Descent of Man.” 
Two edible snails (Helix pomatia), one weakly and the other 
strong, were placed in a small and ill-provided garden. After 
a short time the vigorous snail disappeared, and was tracked 
by its trail of slime to an adjoining well-stocked garden. ‘This 
meant surmounting a wall. ‘‘ After an absence of twenty-four 
hours it returned, and apparently communicated the result of 
its successful exploration, for both then started along the same 
track, and disappeared over the wall.” One need not base 
much on the “ communication ” the exploring snail made to 
its companion, but it is difficult to see why the traveller returned 
unless it remembered the other, or how it returned unless it 
had a local memory. But the experiment should be repeated 
several times. 

It has been proved that the common garden snail (Helix 
aspersa) can find its way home over difficult country from a 
distance of 6yds. Of another, that habitually spent the day 
in a hole in a garden wall, about 4ft. from the ground, it is 
recorded that for months it utilised as a nocturnal ladder a 
piece of wood sloping from a bed of herbs to near the hole. 


THE EDUCABILITY OF A SNAIL. 


"A careful series of experiments made by Miss E. L. 
Thompson of Harvard on a common water-snail (Physa gyrina) 
have satisfactorily answered the question: Can a snail learn? 
The answer is in the affirmative. The snail in question glides 
about under the surface film of ponds, mouth and flat sole 
turned upwards. Miss Thompson observed that when the 
immediate neighbourhood of the snail’s mouth was touched 
with a little piece of lettuce, the animal opened and closed its 
mouth several times—just as a dog’s mouth waters when it 
is shown a bone. 

The next thing the experimenter did was to touch the 
snail’s foot with a clean glass rod at the same moment as she 
touched the vicinity of the mouth with the strip of lettuce. 
For a time the result of the two stimuli at once was nil: the 
snails did not answer back at all. After a hundred trials or so, 
spread out over some time, the snails opened and closed their 
mouth when both stimuli were applied. 

The next step, forty-eight hours after the completion of 
the first set of lessons, was to press on the foot with the glass 
rod and leave the lettuce out altogether. The cleverest snail 
moved its mouth as if the lettuce had been there. It did this 
seven times, but after ninety-six hours had passed it would 
not answer at all. It had enough of experimentation. But 
the point is that an association was established between a pressure 
on the foot and food ; just as in a dog when its mouth waters 
at the sound of a whistle that used always to be sounded when 
it got its meal. It was not a great thing that the snail did, 
but there was distinct evidence of a registration of experience. 
We may be sure that the same sort of registration is always 
going on when humble animals are serving their apprenticeship 
to life. 

It should have been mentioned that before beginning her 
tuition, Miss Thompson spent much time in “ taming” her 
snails, so that they could be touched and handled without 
withdrawing into their shells as unsophisticated water-snails 
always do. Encouraged by the educability displayed, the 
experimenter went on to something more difficult. She got 
a Y-shaped glass tube, with one arm rough and with an electric 
shock at its upper end, with the other arm smooth and leading 
to fresh air at the surface of the aquarium, in which the whole 
contraption was vertically fixed. A snail with its lung squeezed 
so as to expel the air was placed at the lower end of the Y, and 
the question was whether it would learn in the course of time 
to prefer the smooth path which led to what it wanted, and to 
reject the rough tube which gave it nothing but a mild shock, 
The experiment was ingenious; the result was disappointing, 
the percentage of error did not diminish as the trials went 
on. The snai.’s capacity for learning is very limited ! 
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WHAT IS BEHIND EVERYDAY BEHAVIOUR ? 

On a summer evening we often see a handsome black 
slug searching for a mate in a “ purposelike” way. In the 
garden we see the snails coming out of their hiding places and 
making determinedly for a bed where they are, from our point 
of view, most irrelevant. In a deep shore pool we see, an 
octopus hunting for crabs. The question we should like to 
be able to answer is what in the way of mentality lies behind 
this effective behaviour—far too varied to be called 
“instinctive,” far too commonplace to be worthy of being 
called intelligent. 

As we peer into the behaviour of these creatures we detect, 
in the first place, numerous little reflex actions. The snail 
draws in its horn when the horn is touched; it opens and 
closes its mouth, as we have seen, when the adjacent region is 
touched by something palatable. These reflexes are due to 
inborn structural linkages between certain sensory nerve-cells, 
certain motor nerve-cells, and certain muscles. They are 
common, but they do not carry us very far in our understanding 
of the snail’s every evening activities. 

In the second place, there is no doubt that these slugs 
and snails, these whelks and periwinkles, have some deep- 
rooted constitutional obligations. They must, for instance, 
make for moisture ; they persist in doing so even when diffi- 
culties are put in their wav; they automatically establish a 
bodily equilibrium as regards the outside influences that pley 
upon them ; they are constitutionally bound to dispose them- 
selves in definite ways ; and these reactions are called tropisms, 
a little more complicated than reflexes. 

But as we watch the snail in a new environment, such as 
our greenhouse, we see something more; we see it making 
tentatives and making mistakes. It nibbles at a plant from 
India and it gets its lips full of sharp crystals ; so it does not 
try again. There is a long-drawn-out “trial and error” 
business. We jam its shell firmly into a cranny in the wall, 
and it is interesting to watch how the snail protrudes its muscular 
foot, first in one direction and then in another, giving a little 
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tug here and another there, until at last it gets effective leverage 
and is free. Probably if we continued giving the animal the 
same problem for a week, it would get free more quickly every 
day. There is an elimination of useless movements; there 
is learning by trial and error. And whenever there is the 
trying of one reaction after another, and a selecting of a 
particular reaction, there is, we think, some mentality at work. 
Moreover, when we study the periwinkles on the shore we find 
that some of the answers-back that they give to recurrent 
influences like the ebb and flow of the tide take a grip of the 
constitution and establish internal rhythms cr cycles. 

We have already seen that we must credit our snails with 
a capacity for enregistering individual experience, with some 
memory, and with a power of forming new associations. The 
touch or the smell of the cuckoo-pint’s leaf calls up the memory 
of smarting lips, and the snail does not need to verify the 
unpalatability. It seems that molluscs acquire in their youth 
an adequate savoir faire, which requires little more mentality 
than is involved in “ trial-and-error” learning, a certain kind 
of memory, and a power of forming associations. 

But there 7s something more—namely, the impulse to 
activity and endeavour. It is quite plain that these snails are 
not urged along lines predetermined by engrained instincts ; 
their behaviour is tentative and plastic. On the other side, 
it is also impossible to credit them with a conceived 
purpose. They are not homunculi. What, then, is the spur 
to action ? 

The answer that seems to fit the facts best is a very old 
one. The spur to action is appetite, which arises from some 
bodily need urgently demanding satisfaction (e.g., hunger and 
sex), but which may have some mental correlate as well. What 
the physiologist calls ‘“‘ tumescence”’ may have as its mental 
correlate “‘ desire”? ; the words “‘ appetency,” “ craving” and 
“longing ” might include both aspects. Whatever term we 
use, and however we may apportion the bodily and mental 
factors, it is in appetite that we find the deepest root of animal 
behaviour ; and the mind of the mollusc is mostly appetite. 





STIR JAME 


NYONE who is desirous of reading a_ disinterested 
study of Sir James Barrie cannot possibly do better 
than turn to the Rectorial address given by him to 
the students of St. Andrews University on Wednesday 
evening. The speaker divided himself into two persons, 

James Barrie and his better half, McConnachie. He had 
performed a similar operation on at least one other person in 
his earlier literary career and perhaps learned the trick from 
his friend, R. L. S. Wherever it came from, it is a fine way 
of showing the many sides of a character. There are always 
two, and frequently many men, combined into a single indi- 
viduality. It formed a small but characteristi> rart of the most 
original rectorial address ever delivered in Scotland. It was a 
talk rather than an oration, a tal that bubbled often into fun, 
‘et maintaine:!, its Ceep uncvercurrent of earnestness. Sir James 
was addressing those who are just starting on the pilgrimage of 
life, and, having travelled the road himself, he could tell them 
of the a:'ventures they were likely to meet, and the joys, ferils, 
rorrance and weariness of the roa!. Some of the listeners 
may be standing in the shoes of the Lord Rector before any 
great change takes place in the world. The age of man 
is small compared with the intricacy and length of the move- 
ments of which he may see the beginning. Let anyone try to 
think only of the consequences to which the Great War may 
lead ; our utter ignorance of them ; our knowledge born of ex- 
perience that it is only the unexpected that happens, and we 
gather at once how brief by comparison is the life of man. 
Barrie, looking from the pinnacle to which his years have carried 
him, plainly apprehends that a great time of trial is approaching. 
When he impressed upon the young men that courage was the 
prime virtue for them he was obviously thinking of the hard days 
tocome. He gave many illustrations of the victory which courage 
has achieved over difficulties. There was Henley in hospital 
with very little hope of recovery, asserting in a shout that rose 
high above the «in, “I am the master of my fate, I am the 
captain of my soul.” There was Stevenson in feeble health 
bravely turning out his best work. He quoted ‘the greatest 
Scotsman that ever lived’ as at the end writing himself down 
a failure : 

The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn and wise to know. 

And keenly felt the: friendly glow 

And softer flame. 

But thoughtless follies laid him low 

And stained his name. 


“‘ Perhaps the saddest lines in poetry,”’ said the Rector, ‘‘ written 
by a man who could make things new for the gods themselves. 


” 


S BARRIE 


Ironically he told his listeners that if they wished to avoid 
being like Burns there were several possible ways. One was that 
“you might copy us, as we shine forth in our published memoirs.”’ 
It is difficult not to copy word for word his advice not to put 
“your photograph at all ages into your autobiography. . . 
Grim things these portraits; if you could read the language 
of them you would often find it unnecessary to read the 
book.”’ 

The wisdom of Sir James Barrie has come to him after a 
life of adventure of which in his own droll way he seems to have 
been thinking all the time. He was always letting out bits of it. 
There was his entry into London after some experience gained 
in the more humdrum walks of provincial journalism. ‘‘ How 
courteously tolerant was I of the postman without a proof for us ; 
how McConnachie on the other hand wanted to punch his head. 
The magic days when our article appeared in an evening paper.” 
The evening paper, we may assume, was the St. James’s Gazette, 


edited then by Frederick Greenwood. It was a great com-. 


pliment to Barrie that Greenwood, who knew very little 
about the braid Scots tongue, should have been able to 
see through it the genius of the “ Auld Licht Idylls”’ 
which were to make Thrums renowned the world over. There 
was nothing on which Frederick Greenwood prided himself 
more than the discovery of writers of merit, and the two he 
thought most of were Richard Jefferies and James Barrie. 
Richard Jefferies died after a long and painful illness without 
having accomplished what it was in him to accomplish. Barrie 
passed on to undiscovered countries, revealing an increasing 
greatness as he a'!vanced. It was certainly in Barrie’s favour 
that his eminent countrymen, Lord Rosebery and Robert Louis 
Stevenson, were among the first to recognise his genius. 

What Sir James Barrie said about a photograph summing 
up the history of the individual it represented is a test that he 
could apply to himself without fear of disappointment. His 
expression has softened and become fuller and kindlier with the 
years. In reproducing the snapshot of him standing and pointing 
out s»mething to Miss Terry we cannot help giving with it 
the passage in which he refers to the great actress: ‘‘ The 
loveliest of all young actresses, the dearest of all old 
ones—it seems only yesterday that all the men of imagin- 
ation proposed to their beloveds in| some such frenzied 
words as these, ‘ As I can’t get Miss Terry, may I have you ?’ ”’ 
To have had friencs like Scott, full of the romance and glory 
of exploration, and others like Miss Terry who interpreted 
the fine comedy of life was luck that falls to few authors, and 
special luck to him whose smile has a tear in it and his tear a 
smile. 
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NOT 


AR has had the effect of making a visit to the 
“Zoo” more popular than ever it was before, 
probably because officers and men in a far-flung 
battle line familiarised, by letters and afterwards 
conversation, their relatives and friends at home 
with accounts of the different countries and their feathered 
and furred inhabitants. Even the abominable weather, which 
has produced one of the most inclement springs on record, 
has not damped the zeal of visitors. It has, nevertheless, 
affected mammalian and avian life. Native birds are to some 
extent affected by east winds and low temperature, but much 
more so those from hot climates. They seem to say in mild 
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protest, “ You surely cannot expect us to display our beautiful 
crests and other adornments when we are shivering with cold. 
Love is ardent and not glacial.’’ So there is less doing than 
usual among those who last spring were the gayest of the gay. 

This does not hold true of the sea-lions. ‘Their sealskin 
clothes might have been designed as a protection against cold, 
and they revel in the water even when a nippy east wind blows 
over it. ‘The tremendous bark of the old lion dominates 
the scene. It is an interesting sound for three reasons: first, 
its carrying power—in still weather it can be heard a mile 
away ; second, it is not a grotesque, loud call, but one that is 
continued all the year; third, every sea-lion does not make it. 
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The only explanation which we have 
been offered is that occasionally one 
animal out of many of the same species 
will adopt this habit of lifting UP its 
voice every day and all day agains: its 
having been carried away captive. 

Of all the feeding in the “ Zoo,” 
that of the sea-lions is voted most 
interesting by the visitors—at any rate 
by those who like to see a wild leaping 
and turmoil in the water. You enter, 
and they look as if they were stored 
full up with food. Presently, however, 
comes the keeper. Long before it is 
possible for him to see them there 
begins a lashing of water and a tum: It 
in the pond; evidently their noses 
testify to the contents of a basket 
carried in his hand long before t 
familiar figure comes in sight. Th: 
scud round the deep pool in tremendo: 
excitement. In company with tl 
keeper and of a high official at the “‘ Zoo, 
we are admitted within the iron railing 
to see the performance to the best 
advantage. Even a keen fieldsman at 
cricket does not catch a ball with the 
certainty of a sea-lion. ‘The big one, 
after receiving a fish or two in the pond, 
was thrown one high up above the 
artificial caves. The agility with which 
an animal so clumsy on land clambered 
up to that exa'ted position by a road 
that was practically a precipice, was 
remarkable. It passed within a few 
inches of the observer, whom it did 
not notice in its eagerness to get at 
the fish, which it gulped down and then 
sat as if posing for a picture of Oliver 
asking for more. It went without hesita- 
tion or mistake to the small edge on 
which the dead fish had stuck, and that, 
to an ordinary observer, seemed some- 
thing of a miracle in itself. A man can 
do it if he can keep his eye on the spot. 
For example, a shooter in a field of 
corn can pick up a dead bird if he can 
fix his gaze on the spot where it fell 
and keep it fixed during his approach ; 
but if he had to take a round-about 
course he could not find his bird. It 
is the same with a golfer and his ball. 
Let him be able to keep his eye on the 
spot where it came to anchor and he 
will get it all right. But unless he has 
marked it down beside some prominent 
object, finding is impossible. The sea- 
lion had to go round a corner out 
of all possible sight, yet he arrived 
just where the fish was. That he depends 
on doing this upon his eye there cai 
be no doubt. When he could not 
follow the flight of the fish tossed b 
the keeper’s brawny arm, he was pe: 
plexed and lost, and did not go out 
again like a retriever and try to fin: 
the object from scent. Up on the ve: 
highest point of the rock the sea-lici 
caught a fish as cleanly as a crickete 
with the difference, whereas the latt:: 
uses his hands, he only got his hea’ 
in the direct line of the fish, so that ‘t 
seemed to be flung down his throa . 
On the water this was a difficult fea . 
but it was much more so on the roc 
The sea-lion swims with incredib: 
ease and could catch anything withi 
reason, but on the artificial rock it | 
not easy to move. After watching the 
way in which a large basket of fis) 
disappeared, it. is easy to agree wit! 
Dr. Francis Ward when he says the 
quantity of fish the wild seal devours 
is enormous. Enormous, too, is the 
bill for fish that now has to be paid 
by the Zoological Society. Dr. Ward 
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tells that after Captain Woodward went to South Africa with 
his troop of performing seals he left one behind at the Zoological 
Gardens. He was taken from London to Ipswich, and for a 
time lived in one of Dr. Ward’s ponds. When the packing-case 
in which he arrived was opened he ate half a dozen herrings 
from the hand, then scrambled out and flopped into the water. 
In 1913 there was a railway strike which affected the supply 
of fish, and it was found what a very expensive animal he was 
to keep when the fish went up in price. This induced Dr. Ward 
to obtain a number of live roach in the district in order to watch 
and photograph his way with the living prey. His description, 
confirmed by the photographs he took, applies exactly to the 
sea-lions. Though very clumsy on the land, the agility of the 
seal under the water is wonderful. He twisted and turned with 
the greatest ease in his own length, and frequently caught his 
fish by coming up beneath it with the under part of his body 
uppermost. A large fish he would bring to the surface and 
slowly chew while he balanced himself in perpendicular position 
in the water. 
Small fish he 
swallowed below 
the surface. 
When he took 
a herring he 
partially closed 
his teeth, and 
as the fish was 
sucked down a 
shower of scales 
flew off the body 

of the fish. 
Perhaps the 
most interesting 
movement of the 
eared seals or 
sea-lions and 
sea-bears is that 
on the land. 
Widely dis- 
tributed as they 
are through the 
temperate _—re- 
gions of the 
world, they are 
fond of making 
long excursions 
on the: land, 
going much 
further than th: 
true seals. 
They do this 
mostly at the 
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and always have to come back to the water to find their food. 
The “ Zoo” has not lost any of its interest during the 
war, and its population has been increased both by purchase 
and breeding. Many of the young things are charming. For 
example, we were shown a couple of fox cubs from Central 
Africa which were delightful. They are fawn-coloured, 
with extremely pretty and intelligent heads, and so far 
had proved as tame as young puppies. Several birds have 
been added of very great rarity, but as it is proposed to 
show some of these in a later issue, we shall leave the subject 
for to-day. 

“It is springtime, the only pretty ring time ” in the “ Zoo ’ 
as elsewhere. The courtship of many birds is in full swing. 
It would be more beautiful to watch and more fruitful of results 
if, in all cases, fewer birds were admitted into one aviary. 
The building of a nest is, in Nature, a process that if not 
exactly secret is, at any rate, carried on away from the public gaze. 
Nature and fear working together have taught the smallest bird 
to choose a 
quiet and, if 
possible, a 
green corner 
wherein the 
little house may 
be built and the 
eggs laid in due 
course,but when 
a number of 
birds of many 
different species 
are enclosed 
within the same 
wire cage and in 
a comparatively 
small area, this 
privacy is diffi- 
cult to obtain 
and is liable to 
the intrusion of 
other birds. To 
watch their 
matchmakin gs, 
therefore, is to 
be witness of 
many disap- 
pointments that 
would be almost 
tragic were it 
not that the 
lighthearted 
lovers console 
one another so 
very easily. 
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“TRIUMPH OF JULIUS C/ASAR” 


AS NOW HUNG IN WREN’S ORANGERY, AT HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


THE HAMPTON COURT ORANGERY, 





HE setting up of the nine pieces of Mantegna’s great 
masterpiece of the “ Triumph of Julius Cesar” in 
Wren’s Orangery, facing the Pond Garden at Hampton 
Court Palace, is a proceeding which has not passed 
unchallenged in the public Press. It is, indeed, obvious 

that the room is by no means a perfect one for their display ; 

and it is easy to criticise their presence in a gallery rather too 
long for them, and exposed to a light immediately opposite 
them, whereby occasionally the reflection from their plate 
glasses is so excessive that it is difficult to see the pictures at all. 

But the question is not so much whether the Orangery is an 

entirely suitable place for their display as whether it is—or 

is not—a more suitable one than any other in the State Rooms 
of Hampton Court Palace. 

The day has gone by, one would think, when any sensible 
artist or critic would suggest their being sent to London for 
exhibition. ‘To begin with, it must be remembered that the 
nine great pictures, of which this monumental painting is 
composed, are, like all the pictures at Hampton Court Palace, 
the property of the Crown, and not the property of the Nation. 
If, theretore, the removal of the “‘ Triumph” were decreed 
from the place where they have remained since they were 
brought to England in 1627, at the behest of Charles I, they 
would be naturally hung in one of the Royal palaces. In which 
of these could a room be found for them big enough and more 
suitable than, say, half a dozen at Hampton Court? This is 
quite apart from the injury which their surfaces would sustain, 
painted as they are on twilled linen in tempera—a medium 
which has been decaying slowly during the last 400 years, 
and which continues, alas, to decay, in spite of all the pre- 
cautions that are taken in the way of carefully regulated heating 
and lighting, and the protection of thick, plate glass. 

The precedent of the lending by the Sovereign—Queen 
Victoria—of Raphael’s Cartoons to the Museum at South 
Kensington has not been a fortunate one. It was proved many 
years ago that those pictures have deteriorated more rapidly 
in a few years in the injurious smoke and sulphur-laden atmo- 
sphere of London than they had, and would have done in many 
long years, if they had been left in the purer air of Hampton 
Court. Moreover, they would have been seen by more people 
—immeasurably more—and have been better appreciated also, 
had they been left in the Gallery specially built for them by 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


Sir Christopher Wren. The same consideration applies to the 
Mantegnas. 

But even were the King to be disposed to follow that 
precedent, where, one would like to know, could be found an 
available and a suitable room to hang them in, in the public 
galleries of London? Certainly not in the National Gallery— 
already overcrowded as it is. I put aside altogether the 
suggestion made, just before the war, that a large sum should 
be spent in erecting in London a great ‘“‘ Cartoon Gallery ” 
for Mantegna’s nine pictures—which are not cartoons—and 
the Raphaels. The fatuous policy of concentrating all our 
treasures in London—all our artistic eggs in one dirty basket— 
has, one may hope, been sufficiently discredited by the 
experience of the war. Even in times of peace there are such 
things as fires, even earthquakes, and in future civil broils it is 
likely enough high explosive bombs will be thrown. 

No, the place for Mantegna’s “Triumph” is Hampton 
Court. Let us now see where, in that Palace, they can best 
be placed. They might be hung in the Great Hall, dark ; 
it is from stained glass, if the splendid tapestries of the st: 
of Abraham—the most superb in England—were hauled do 
and rolled up, which they would have to be, for there is 
other place to put them in. Or they might be put in the Gr 
Watching Chamber, which certainly would afford a very go 
light, if the two wonderful series of early sixteenth centu 
Flemish tapestries, the ‘‘ Triumphs of Fate, Fame, Tim¢ 
and the “‘ Seven Deadly Sins,” were removed from its wal: 
But in neither of these cases could they be hung in one lo 
line, nor, in fact, in any other gallery or room in the St 
Rooms, except the Great Council Chamber where the Raphae 
formerly hung. But to hang them there, as has been suggest 
by persons ignorant of the conditions, would involve eith 
the destruction, or the obscuration, of some of the finest 
Wren’s carved woodwork—pillars and panelling, and corni 
and capitals. 

The fact is, there is no alternative between hanging the 
in the Communication Gallery, where they hung for t 
last sixty years or so—but whence they were removed | 
safety during the war—and the place where they were set | 
last summer. 

This position was chosen after mature consideration by 
the authorities responsible—the Lord Chamberlain of His 
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Majesty’s Household, the King’s 
Surveyor of Pictures and the 
First Commissioner of Works, 
who, moreover, were not 
satisfied with their own judg- 
ment and that of their 
Departments, but sought the 
opinion of independent experts. 
As to the Communication 
Gallery, their position there 
had long been objected to by 
our critics and connoisseurs, 
mainly on account of the 
narrowness of the room; of 
its darkness; and of its want 
of height, which prevented the 
pictures being placed at the 
proper level ; and, also, on 
account of its deficiency in 
length, which prevented their 
being placed at the proper 
distance from each other 
None of these defects 
applies to Wren’s Orangery. 
The objection to the Orangery 
that it is too narrow cannot 
carry much weight in this 
connection, considering thac it 
is 43ft. wider than the Com- 
munication Gallery! As to 
darkness, it is now objected 
that there is too much light 
for the pictures. But the 
excess of light can be, and is, 
moderated by the manipulation 
of the shutters and the blinds, 
which were inserted with this 
very object, enabling the pic- 
tures to be seen by the eye 
and reproduced by the camera, 
without the slightest inter- 
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THE FIFTH PICTURE OF MANTEGNA’S “'TRIUMPH OF JULIUS CESAR.” 


ference from reflection. Next, as to height: this, in the case perfect, it would he further necessary to insert between 
of the Orangery, is exactly right, allowing the pictures to the pictures pilasters, such as originally framed them. These 
be hung within a few inches of the level for which they would not necessarily be of any more expensive material than 


were originally drawn. Care- 
ful examination of perspec- 
tive and design will convince 
anyone of this, the point 
of sight lying somewhat 
under the ground line of 
the pictures. Moreover, if 
we “consider the space left 
above, between the pictures and 
the ceiling, in part occupied 
by the cornice, we shall find 
it in satisfactory proportion 
with the space between the 
pictures and the floor. As to 
length, it may readily be 
admitted that the Orangery is 
too long; but it is better that 
it should be too long than too 
short, for it enabled those who 
arranged the hanging of the 
pictures to place them exactly 
at the distance from each other 
at which they must originally 
have hung at Mantua, where 
the spaces between them were 
occupied by pilasters, the 
precise width of which is 
known. 

Nevertheless, much might 
be done, and at no considerable 
expense, to improve upon these 
conditions still more. A top 
light could easily be afforded, 
just above the pictures, in the 
ceiling, without interfering with 
the internal appearance of the 
room, nor with the external, 
for the removal of tiles and 
the making of skylights would 
not be visible from any point 
of view. But in order to make 
the conditions absolutely 
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wood. If this were done and the dado of panelling rearranged 
so as to form a plintk on which the pictures should rest, and 
the cornice rearranged so as to be supported by the pillars, 
and to frame the pictures on their upper sides, this grand 
masterpiece would be seen exactly under the conditions in 
which it first enthralled the Italian world of art. If this 
improvement were carried out, the analogy of Wren’s Orangery 
with the gallery or passage in the Castello della Corte, in 
which the “ Triumph” was first placed, would be almost 
complete. 

But there were still other considerations which induced 
the authorities to recommend to the King, and His Majesty 
to sanction, the selection of the Orangery for the exhibition of 
one of the most precious possessions of the British Crown. 
A main one was that its present position affords an absolute 
security against the danger of fire. A test was made, and it 
was found possible to remove the pictures, and to run them 
out into the open, in a fewer number of minutes than they 
could have been removed in hours from their former habitation 
on the first floor of the State Rooms. Moreover, the Orangery, 
being an entirely detached building, is not exposed to anything 
like the same risks as are rooms that form part of the main 
building of the Palace 

Still yet another consideration in favour of the trans- 
ference of the Mantegnas to the Orangery was the liberation 
of wall-space thus effected in the State Rooms, rendering the 
Communication Gallery available for a better display of Lely’s 
“ Beauties,” and allowing other improvements to be made in 
the arrangement of the pictures generally. 

So far, for a brief vindication of the choice of Wren’s 
Orangery for Mantegna’s “Triumph”: from which, brief 
as it is, it will appear, I venture to think, that what 
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has been done has not been done without reason or without 
consideration. 

For a fuller explanation and justification of this choice, 
and for a full history, description and criticism of the great 
masterpiece itself, as well as of its new home, and of its appear- 
ance therein, I’ must refer the readers of CouNtTRY LIFE to 
what I have written in ample detail elsewhere, with twenty 
plates, including a long panoramic one, printed in two colours, 
showirg the pictures arranged as they originally were by 
Mantegna himself, with pilasters between them. : 

Since the Orangery was opened in July last with the 
“Triumph ” in it, its blank appearance then has been somewha 
mitigated by hanging, on the bare spaces at each end of it, two 
paintings of mythological subjects, in a style imitated fron 
Titian and other masters of his school. It has also bee: 
furnished with old-fashioned seats here and there in th: 
window spaces, and with bay trees in the corners. But i 
still needs some orange trees, and perhaps some _ sweet- 
smelling exotics, appropriate to a half out-of-doors building 
such as this is. 

To some, indeed, this aspect of the old Orangery will be 
as much, or even more attractive than the sadly damaged 
pictures in it. Very charming, in truth, is the view from the 
windows into the bright little enclosed garden in front—the 
site of Cardinal Wolsey’s own—with its dwarf walls of old brick 
and old stone coping, its little gates of Tijou-wrought iron, 
and its pretty Wrenian dolphin fountain ; and beyond, distant 
peeps of old buildings, and clipped hedges of hornbeam. Four 
centuries, indeed, of English history are associated with the 
surroundings of the Orangery, which, assuredly, is not, when 
all is told, unfitting to shelter one of the greatest treasures of 
the Italian Renaissance. 


SUCCESSFUL PASTURE WORK 


AN EXPERIMENT 
SHORT while since a quotation from a poem struck 
me as very apt when applied to a scene at Aldenham. 
The words were those from John Gay’s ‘“ Rural 
Occupation ”’ : 


And high luxuriant green oerspreads the ground, 
The labourer with the bending scythe is seen, 
Shaving the surface of the waving green, 


It may be recalled that, at the period when food shortage 
was a critical national question, Lord Aldenham, in conjunction 
with his brother, the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, took the necessary 
steps to put many acres of the park at Aldenham under the 


AT ALDENHAM HOUSE. 


plough, sacrificing, among other areas, a very charming vista 
of pasture land to the urgent needs of the sad days the nation 
was passing through. 

The work was not done by halves, but proper modern 
agricultural and horticultural practice carried out thoroughly. 
Trees were felled, drains set in, and the whole ploughed 
and re-ploughed: during February, 1917, and for the first 
two seasons the principal part of this particular area, which 
totalled about thirty acres in extent, carried large crops of pota- 
toes, and with wonderful success when considered from the point 
of view of b'g crops of excellent tubers. During the third season, 
in 1919, a large part of the ground was devoted to vegetable 
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and splendid crops were obtained in 
big quantities of such useful foods 
as leeks, onions, Brussels sprouts, beet, 
artichokes, etc., while at the same time, 
and for the third year in succession on 
the same site, large quantities of potatoes 
were again grown. This third-season lot 
proved the best of all, producing heavy 
returns of fine quality tubers, practically 
free from disease, the principal variety 
being King Edward. 

This area, the Park Field, was, prior 
to the ploughing operations of February, 
1917, a stretch of inferior pasture land, 
poor in quality and practically covered 
with coarse tussocks of grass, though 
the whole made a very pretty piece of 
landscape rising gently from the old 
Roman road, known as Watling Street, 
and backed in the distance by pretty 
woodland, and having the added beauty 
of a stream running across one big 
corner. 

Now again, after its period of 
g eat utility, this prettily situated 
pece of ground has been laid down 
t peaceful pasture, but not of the 
pe-war variety. After the crops of 
vegetables were finally cleared the soil 
was again properly prepared, and 


\r. James MacDonald, the well known lawn turf specialist of 
l'arpenden, visited and studied the ground, situation, etc., 
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BUILDING THE RICKS AT THE EDGE OF THE PARK FIELD. 


and thereafter supplied a suitable seed mixture which was 
sown during the first week in May. 
progress from the time of seed sowing were veritably astonished. 


Just over four months had elapsed, 
from the time of sowing, when we 
started haymaking, and the _ result 
was little short of miraculous. Machine 
cutting had to be abandoned from the 
outset, and the whole thirty acres cut 
by hand, owing to the crop being such 
a heavy one. When finally gathered in 
it was estimated that no less than 
1} tons to the acre was the weight of 
hay harvested. It will be seen, then, how 
fitting seemed the words I quoted from 
‘““ Rural Occupation.” 

Incidentally 1 would mention that 
to replace the trees felled in 1917 other 
new species have been introduced. Mr. 
Vicary Gibbs himself saw to this work 
and spared neither time nor trouble to 
select good and suitable specimens. 
Much of the beauty of the spot has 
thus been restored, and as time elapses 
this will naturally increase. 

As I travel through the country I 
am always impressed with the huge 
tracts of really worthless pasture that I 
see from time to time. If only the 
Owners could be persuaded to take ex- 
treme measures with their land ! I would 
urge them to break it up, then drain 
it to get rid of the stagnant water that 
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NEW PASTURE LAND. 


so frequently spoils it, get the soil into a good, healthy condition, 
and thereafter sow it down with good seed ; and also, when break- 


ing it up, to do away with ili-grown 
hedgerows and bad trees, wnich are, as 
a rule, neither of use nor ornament. 
This is the first point for consideration, 

d Iam confident that the man who took 
such a step would be fully repaid, while 
at the same time it would benefit the 
country. Hay crops would improve, 
while as pasturage proper, where one 
beast can be supported on the old, worn- 
out stuff, two, three or more heads of 
cattle could find sufficient food on the 
new, properly prepared grassland and 
thus profit accrue all round. 

My second point is to call attention 
to the real need that exists for selecting 
proper seed for sowing land down for 
grass. I have always laid stress on the 
fact that where vegetables and fruit are 
concerned, and particularly in the case 
of the latter, varieties that do well in 
one district frequently prove almost 
failures in other neighbourhoods. Iam 
certain that the same applies to grasses, 
and if a little careful study is given to 
th: subject, results can be wonderfully 
increased and more ample pasture and 
hay crops attained. It is generally 
supposed that once a pasture is broken 
up, a long period of time is required to 
get it back into a good condition, 


but I would assure readers that this is quite an error where 
proper methods are adopted, and I think that the details I 
have noted above will bear this out. 


Epwin BECKETT, 
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E saw last week how the discovery of the Poynings’ 

arms built into the string-course of Bourne gave 

1701 as the likely date of the building of the house, 

which in such case would have been undertaken 

by Dame Aucher after the death of her husband, 
Sir Anthony, and during the minoczity of her younger son, Sir 
Hewitt. If we step inside we shall find further confirmation of 
this. The hall fire arch (Fig. 1) is of the Bethesden marble much 
used in Kentish seventeenth century houses, with a patterning 
obtained by slightly chipping away the background, leaving 
that dull and grey, but polishing the surface so that the pattern 
assumes a bright black hue. The Bourne Place example is 
quite typical of this treatment, which belongs, however, more 
to the time of the early than the late Stuarts. The moulding is 
stopped half way up the side and the wide plain chamfer below 
is enriched with a scroll device of the same character as that seen 
on the frieze, where the central oval panel frames an heraldic 
bird and not the Aucher crest of a bull’s head. The bird is 
certainly one of prey, and if we refer to the heraldry of the 
Hewitt family we shall find that the rich Elizabethan merchant 
of that name had a falcon upon a lure for his crest, and three 
escallops upon a pile for his arms ; while the lawyer son of the 
Georgian mercer and mayor of Coventry, who became Chancellor 
of Ireland and Lord Lifford in 1768, had a horned owl on a tree 
trunk, and a chevron engrailed between three owls as his crest 
and arms respectively. What connection Elizabeth Hewitt, 
Dame Aucher, had with either of these I do not discover, but 
her heraldry appears to be derived equally from that of both of 
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them. A falcon rather than an owl appears on the marble, 
whereas on the plaster cove of the staircase ceiling (Fig. 7) we 
find on each side a lozenge with the owls and chevron that 
certainly represent this lady, while a shield, placed in the centre 
of the side opposite the windows (Fig. 5), represents her husband 
and son, for there we find the Aucher ermine with three rampant 
lions on a chief, and the hand of Ulster in pretence. On the 
fourth side, between the windows, we find the impalement of 
Bigge by Bell, set there by the purchaser of 1844. But the 
insistence on Hewitt, set apart in a widow’s lozenge, certainly 
fixes the staircase ceiling and probably the whole house as the 
work of Dame Aucher, for there is nothing that necessarily 
implies that either her husband began it before his death or 
that her son continued it after her death. What remains of 
that time is in the manner of William III, although Anne may 
have succeeded before the house was complete. But the 
important alterations of 1848 shortly to be mentioned, as well as 
various added interior details in mid-eighteenth century style, 
make it impossible to conjure up any complete picture of the 
interior as it was in the time of the last owner of the male Aucher 
line. 

In 1726, when about forty years old, but unmarried, Sir 
Hewitt Aucher died and the elder of his two sisters possessed 
Bourne. She had presented her husband, John Corbett, LL.D., 
with no son, but with five daughters, and at her death these were 
co-heiresses. Katherine, the eldest, had married Stephen 
Beckingham, evidently a man of some means, for he bought up 
the shares of his sisters-in-law and made most of the Bourne 
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estate his own. He resided in the house and died there in 1756, 
so that chimneypieces and other decorative details in Chippen- 
dale’s French and Chinese styles may, with confidence, be 
attributed to him. From the date of his death to the purchase 
by Mr. Bell, eighty-eight years later, the house was seldom 
occupied by an owner, and the tenancies were various. For 
instance, Hasted, publishing the third volume of his ‘‘ History 
of Kent ” in 1790, tells us that the owner then was Stephen 
Beckingham, son and heir to the elder man of that name, but 
that “‘ Sir Horace Mann, bart., has for feveral years refided at 
Bourne Place.” This brings us back to Boughton Malherbe, 
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which a ‘fortnight ago we found was acquired in 1750 by 
Galfridus Mann, as Horace Walpole wrote to his great friend 
Horace Mann, elder brother to Galfridus. 

Very little has transpired as to the Mann family, although 
Robert Mann, the founder of its wealth, appears to have been 
quite as interesting and as important in his day as his second son 
Horace, who is well known to us much more because of his 
enduring correspondence w.th Horace Walpole than because of 
his diplomatic career as England’s representative at Florence. 
That correspondence has warped the minds of the careless 
writers who have set out to tell us about Horace Mann. ‘Thus, 
without bringing forward the slightest evidence in support of 
anything so unlikely, the Dictionary of National Biography 
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informs us that Mann “‘ was an associate of Walpole as a young 
man and it was entirely owing to this intimacy that he was in 
1737 offered by Sir Robert Walpole the post of assistant to Mr. 
Fane,” at that time our envoy at Florence. When Mann grew 
up to be a “‘ young man ” Walpole was an infant, so that the 
supposed “ intimacy ” at that period of their lives would have 
been curious. Their birth years were 1701 and 1717 respectively, 
and when Mann, on approaching middle life, received his 
appointment, Walpole was not yet of age and was not likely to 
influence his father in such a matter. But there was a man w'\o 
naturally and almost inevitably was likely to influence him, and 
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that was Horace Mann’s father. Him the Dictionary of Nationa 
Biography dismisses with the one sentence that he “ was 4 
successful London merchant who bought the estate of Lintor 
in Kent.’’ Quite true, but also he was the chief business anc 
financial agent of all the Walpole family, and was very much 
** associated ” with the prime minister, who will have know: 
young Horace Mann before his own youngest son, Horace, was 
born! Mr. I. G. Sieveking, who published a ‘‘ Memoir of Sir 
Horace Mann ” in 1904, merely transcribes what the Dictionary 
tells us as to his subject’s early life and appointment, adding the 
phrase—I presume in order to give semblance of probability to 
the assertion of how the Florence appointment was obtained— 
that there was “ not a great deal of sympathy between father 
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‘impossible to 


and son,” and declaring that it was 
obtain any detailed information ” respecting the son’s 


boyhood and home life. Yet there is quite enough 
to throw light upon the position of the Mann family 
and render unsupported assertions unnecessary. 

The Manns were of East Anglian origin, and 
Edward Mann, their ancestor, was Comptroller of 
Customs of Ipswich. That may well have brought 
about a business connection between Walpoles and 
Manns, and certainly we find Robert Mann managing 
the affairs of various members of the Walpole family, 
such as Sir Robert’s uncle, Colonel Walpole. As 
regards his connection with Sir Robert himself, it 
already was in full swing under Queen Anne, and 
before Horace Mann was born. We find that from 
1714 to 1718 Mann received, on Sir Robert’s 
account, no less a sum than £153,000 and expended 
on his behalf only about one thousand pounds less. 
\o doubt much of this was invested. Sir Robert 
‘as avery alert business man himself, but may well 

ve used Mann as adviser as well as agent in these 
rge matters. But he also employed him for com- 
rative trifles, such as the details of domestic ex- 
nditure, for we find such items as payment in 
1§ for: 
One pound of Bohe tea at Chelsea the first time Lord 
and Lady Townshend lay’d there. 
ielsea was then the place of Sir Robert’s near 
ndon residence, and Lady Townshend was his 
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ter. 

That with agency for the Walpole and perhaps 
ver leading families Robert Mann combined busi- 
ss on his own account cannot be doubted. ‘Truly 
|.» was “a successful London merchant ” and able 
« make large purchases of Kentish acres. Linton 
was the chief but not only estate, and became the 
vuntry seat which, on Robert Mann’s death in 1751, 
sassed to his eldest son, Edward Louisa. Just before 
tat, as we have seen, Boughton Malherbe had been 
bought for the third son, Galfridus, who, however, 
died only five.years after his father. Meanwhile the 
second son, Horace, was continuing his Florentine 
life. Soon after he had taken up residence there, Sir 
Robert Walpole sent his young son Horace to finish 
his education with the Grand Tour and arranged that 
much of his stay abroad should be spent with the 
dependable and middle-aged man whom he had 
recently located at Florence. Thus at Christmas- 
time, 1739, Horace Walpole, accompanied by the 
poet, Gray, hung up his hat in Horace Mann’s house, 
where they both of them largely stayed for eighteen 
months. This was the real “ association ” between 
these two Horaces of unequal age, the younger one, 
through his artistic and literary leanings, having now 
become old for his years and, through similarity of 
tastes, forming an enduring friendship with the elder 
one which continued until the latter’s death. They 
did not again see each other, but their postal corre- 
spondence remained to the end frequent, full and 
intimately sympathetic. Horace Mann, who in 1740 
succeeded Mr. Fane as envoy, never returned to 
England. By his brother Edward’s death without 
leaving issue in 1775 he became head of the family 
and owner of Linton. A confirmed bachelor and 
absentee, he determined to make his nephew at 
once the English representative of the family and 
improve his future position. He handed Linton 
over to him and took care that the baronetcy he 
received should be with remainder to the nephew. 
That nephew had been called Horace after him and 
was the son of Galfridus. On his uncle Horace’s 
death in 1786 the baronetcy which had been con- 
ferred on the latter came to him, and he is the Sir 
Horace Mann whom Hasted describes as having been 
tenant of Bourne for some years before 1790. As a 
matter of fact, he was living there before his younger 
uncle put the Linton estate into his hands, and he 
appears not to have moved his residence from his 
leasehold to his freehold property. For aught we 
know the tenancy may have begun before the death 
of his father Galfridus, and this would account for 
the latter not having made the “ improvements” at 
Boughton Malherbe expected by Horace Walpole. 
Anyhow, in 1773, Horace Mann the younger was at 
Bourne and got up the famous cricket match played 
there between Kent and Surrey for a thousand pounds. 
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The home team failed and Surrey triumphantly carried off the 
stakes, although with Horace Mann was the young Duke of 
Dorset, who, staking a like sum nine years later, challenged 
an All England Eleven and won a victory over them on his 
ground, close to Knole. At Bourne, the old oak tree under 
which the scorer used to sit still stands in the park to the east 
of the house. 

If the Mann tenancy of Bourne did not begin until nearly 
the date of the cricket match, it may have come about through 
the marriage of young Sir Horace’s aunt with Francis Foote, 
a lawyer turned clergyman, who bought the estate of Charlton 
in Bishopsbourne in 1765. It had been included in the Aucher 
property, but Stephen Beckingham not taking it over with the 
rest of the estate, the coheiresses sold it. A son of Francis 
Foote, profitably following his father’s profession, in due course 
absorbed his cousin’s livings, becoming rector of Boughton 
Malherbe and vicar of Linton. 

Sir Horace Mann, second baronet, lived on for forty years 
after the cricket match, but the Bourne tenancy cannot have been 
of equally long duration, as it is stated by Mr. Matthew Bell 
that a Beckingham owner was occupying it in 1807. Mr. 
Bell’s own connection with the estate began in 1841, five years 
after the death of his father, John Bell, K.C. The son of Matthew 
Bell of Kendal, he lost his parents within a few years of his birth 
in 1764, and was brought up by an aunt. Despite lameness 
and some impediment in his voice, his intellectual vigour and 
igh spirits made him prominent among his fellows, both in 
‘he class-room and the playing field, at the local Grammar 

‘chool of Beetham. Passing thence to Trinity College, Cam- 
ridge, he was Senior Wrangler in 1786 and elected to a Fellow- 
hip. Three years later we find him at Gray’s Inn under Sir 
amuel Romilly, who liked him and pushed him forward so 
chat he soon had a large practice at the Chancery Bar. ‘Twenty 
vears later he was its recognised leader, and among his pupils 
was another Westmorland man, Henry Bickersteth, afterwards 
Master of the Rolls and Lord Langdale. His life was written 
by Duffus Hardy, who quotes as follows from a letter written by 
Bickersteth to his parents in 1811: 

I rarely miss a day going to Mr. Bell who is very communicative 

when I catch him alone and disengaged which is not often, for he 

has much more business than he can possibly get through, though 


he works from morning till night and thinks of nothing in the 
world besides. 


He is thus described to us by Duffus Hardy : 


Under a rough exterior and in general with a harsh voice, his eye 
could melt and his tones mellow into the utmost tenderness. I 
doubt whether any man was ever more thoroughly esteemed and 
beloved by his intimates and friends or will be more faithfully and 
kindly remembered by those who have profited by his services as a 
lawyer than John Bell. 


Although he had retired a dozen years before he died, in 1836, 
in his house in Bedford Square, and although he had bought 
lands in the Canterbury neighbourhood, he had no country 
house and probably no country tastes. But to his son a country 
life and a Kentish location appealed. Near Bishopsbourne 
Church and belonging to the Bourne estate is a pleasant ample 
house called Oswalds, which in Hasted’s day had been occupied 
by one of the Beckinghams. In 1841 the whole estate belonged 
to Mrs. Beckingham, an aged widow living in Dover. Bourne 
Place was let on lease, but Oswalds was vacant and Mr. Matthew 
Bell took it. ‘This was only a temporary measure, as he was 
looking for a house and estate of some importance as a permanent 
freehold. The difficulty was that although at any moment old 
Mrs. Beckingham’s death might bring Bourne into the market, 
there was an eager would-be purchaser at hand. By the favour 
of George IV Lady Conyngham, now an aged dowager, was 
very wealthy and very alive to her own importance. She 
disliked the idea of freeholders within a large radius of her 
domain of Bifrons, and was buying up whatever was for sale. 
She especially had an eye on Bourne and considered that she 
had a refusal of it on Mrs. Beckingham’s death in 1844. The 
executors were of another mind and offered it by private tender, 
offers to be sent in sealed letters and the highest to be accepted. 
Mr. Bell’s exceeded that of the Marchioness by £150 and Bourne 
was his. An arrangement was soon made with the tenant to 
vacate and in July, 1845, the Bell family entered into occupation. 
The next three years were taken up by estate and garden altera- 
tions, the latter under the professional advice of Andrew Nesfield. 
A soldier who had fought with Wellington in the Peninsular War, 
he retired from the army and took up landscape painting. 
Cascades were his speciality, and Ruskin said that he “ had 
extraordinary feeling for the colour and the spirituality of a 
great waterfall.” As a successor to Brown and Repton in the 
creating of water effects he was much in vogue, and as Mr. 
Bell’s object was to change the springs and winterbourne, that 
often did no more than trickle through the meads below his 
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house, into a picturesque and islanded lake, it was naturally to 
Nesfield he turned. He tells how he found his expert by no 
means impeccable or above criticism in either lake or garden 
making, but the joint efforts of advisor and client were certainly 
successful, as more than one of last week’s illustrations 
showed. 

Three years’ residence in the house gave full experience 
of what changes as well as repairs were needed to give it the 
accommodation and convenience that were desirable. The 
architect chosen to devise them is merely called “ Mr. Shaw ” 
by Mr. Bell. Presumably he was John Shaw, jun., who in 
1832 succeeded his better known father as architect to Christ’s 
Hospital. On the part of architect and client there was more 
respect and reticence in their attitude towards eighteenth century 
work than was customary in Early Victorian days. ‘True, there 
was a strange distaste for the wainscotings with which every 
important room, upstairs and down, had been lined. Much 
of it was removed from bedrooms, and regret is expressed that 
cost prevented this taking place ‘“‘ throughout.” But in other 
respects there was a fair amount of conservatism. Thus we 
hear in reference to the exceptionally fine staircase and its hall 
that little needed doing except that— 


Part of the fine cornice over the windows was found to be in a 
dangerous state owing to the decay of the timber above, through 
a long neglected leak in the gutter; the cornice was therefore 
carefully taken down in large pieces, the timber was renewed where 
necessary, and the sections of the cornice were skilfully fitted into 
their places again, advantage was taken of this to replace a duplicate 
shield of the Aucher arms with one of our own. 


The new shield, as already mentioned, is seen at the bottom of 
Fig. 7, the original arrangement having been the duplication of 
both the Aucher and the Hewitt arms. Unfortunately the walls 
of the staircase hall were not left as they were found. Elaborate 
stucco work of trophies of arms and motifs, like what is to be 
found in such George II staircase halls as those at Powderham 
Castle and Mawley Hall, was removed as being “in the worst 
possible taste.” It certainly must have been an addition to the 
earlier scheme and lacked the reserve to be found in the staircase 
itself. This is admirable in its large proportions and finished 
workmanship. Fluted columns with Corinthian capitals for 
newels were not unusual in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. We find them at Wingerworth, Glemham, Lockleys, 
as well as at Barham, close to Bourne, accompanied with small 
turned balusters. But fluted columns alike for newel posts and 
balusters, and with capitals of Ionic and Doric character, are, 
if not singular to Bourne, of rare occurrence. ‘Their detail (Fig. 
4) is refined, and the general effect (Figs. 5 and 6) on so wide 
and ample a stairway is one of much dignity. 

The disposition of the ground floor, as Mr. Bell found it, 
gave the north end to kitchen and other offices, the basement 
being occupied by little else than cellarage. ‘That was altered 
in 1848. By lowering floors and opening up window recesses 
the basement was rendered light and lofty and the whole of the 
servants’ accommodation was concentrated there. Thus, what 
had been kitchen could now be appropriated for a study, and a 
clearing out of walls converted the north-east corner of the 
house into an ample dining-room (see plan, Fig. 15). ‘That 
being done, the former dining-room, facing west, was re- 
dressed as the new drawing-room, and the old drawing-room 
became library. The hall alone retained its original appella- 
tion, for the old study, by the throwing in of a passage, 
became of size for a billiard-room. The wainscoting of 
the former dining-room was fortunately preserved and trans- 
ferred to the new dining-room (Fig. 12), some of it, such as 
the door architraving (Fig. 11), being found very richly and 
crisply carved when coats of paint, approximating to a thickness 
of a quarter of an inch, were removed. This work is of Dame 
Aucher’s time, but elsewhere we see additions, probably by 
Stephen Beckingham, the father, somewhat before his death in 
1756. He no doubt added the stucco work that was removed 
from the staircase panels, and of his period are several chimney- 
pieces. Those in library and morning-room (Figs. 3 and 9) 
are akin and are good examples of the French rococo style 
as practised in England about 1750. Another one very 
similar is in the billiard-room (Fig. 13), and on the panel at the 
back of the grate is the cypher of Stephen Beckingham. This 
chimneypiece has several of the ‘‘ Chinese ’’ sort of motifs that 
entered so largely into rococo compositions. But the full 
measure of chinoiserie is reached in yet another chimneypiece 
(Fig. 14) to be found in one of the bedrooms. The super- 
structure has three two-storeyed pagodas which, with some 
little circular brackets, were apt for the exhibition of bits of 
Oriental ware. The under part, although treated to the full 
in the same spirit, has a more homely touch in the long wood 
carved landscape that forms its frieze. Cottages and trees have 
an English look and in the centre is represented one of those 
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wholly artificial grottos that the 
landscape and romantic school 
of garden makers were be- 
inning to affect. 

The pulling about, necessi- 
tated by the 1848 alterations, 
showed that changes had long 
before been made, and these, 
together with the planning of 
the house, unusual for 1701, 
and the curious wall divisions, 
demanding false windows to 
preserve exterior symmetry, 
lead to the conclusion that, 
especially on the west side, 
the fabric of an_ existing 
structure was in part preserved 
by Dame Aucher. It will 
be seen by the plan (Fig. 15), 
reproduced from the ‘“ Book 
of Bourne,” that, although the 
front door is central to the 
exterior, it is not central to 
the hall, the bulk of which 
lis south of it and extends 
bevond the five - windowed 
peiimented portion. Nor is 
th other original large room 
dicctly behind it or itself 
occupying the exact centre 
oi the west elevation. The 
starcase, also, is curiously 
placed for its age, and all 
indicate that the interior 
disposition was dictated by 
exsting walls, although, on 
the exterior, exact symmetry 
wes obtained with no more 
sacrifice than the not unusual 
one of some false window 
spaces. Into these, which had 
merely had the brickwork 
painted black and white to 
represent windows, glazed 
sashes were introduced of 
the same pattern as in the 
rest of the house, But there 
was an exception. 


At the N.W. end of the house, 
however, some -of the blank 
window spaces had been filled 
with the original Queen 
Anne sashes, having twenty- 
eight small panes of glass in 
each with very heavy sash 
bars. Our architect was 
quite delighted with these, 
and they were retained in 
their places. 


At a moment when = such 
sashes were being replaced 
by plate glass in numberless 
cases and with extreme self- 
satisfaction, such an appre- 
ciation must have been rare 
indeed. It reminds us not 
of John but of Norman Shaw, 
then a lad of seventeen, who 
somewhat later became the 
leading protagonist for a re- 
appreciation of the period of 
our domestic architecture of 
which Bourne is so good and 
so little injured an example. 
Mr. Matthew Bell, who had 
gone back to Oswalds while 
the workmen made Bourne 
uninhabitable, returned in 1849 
and enjoyed his renovated 
home for over half a century. 
His eldest son pre-deceased 
him, so that when he died 
in 1903 it was his grandson 
who succeeded. Two years 
later he married the Hon. 
Mary Dyke, Maid of Honcur 
to Queen Alexandra. Both 
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delight in the | 
place—its history, 7 —y» 
its associations 

and its amenities. 
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married a son of 
the fifth Earl of 
Sandwich, and as 
the present ear] 
is first cousin to 
Mrs. Bell, there 
is a link con- 
necting the 
families of the 
aes nT HAaTHAT creatorsand of the 
renovators of the 

Asphalte. roof house. Here 
over Auchers hive 

Le, CBilars. been — succee'ed 
by Beckingha:s, 
and Beckingha: is 
by Bells. But :\e 
traditions of fine 
building and good 
inhabitance 
have never been 
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tween the win- 
dows of the 
morning - room 
(Figs. g and 10), came there with the chimneypieces that 
Stephen Beckingham introduced. His granddaughter Dorothy 
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tasteful efforts of 
owners, old and 
new, Bourne 


came into and has continued in the/;forefront of Kent's 
country homes. 


H. Avray TIPPING 


THINGS OF THE OPEN AIR 


R. ANTHONY COLLETT belongs to a school of 
writers of whom many of the members, such as 
Mr. W. H. Hudson, Mr. H. J. Massingham, and 
Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, are well known. They are 
impressionists in their style, but charged with fuller 
and more exact knowledge than their predecessors of twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. Mr. Anthony Collett’s book, The 
Changing Year,* is journalistic in so far that it is composed of 
articles, in many cases rewritten and in others rearranged, 
which appeared originally in the 7zmes, and also in a sense 
that it follows the months of the year. It is not, however, set 
out pedantically as a diary or anything like that. It begins 
with the January preparation for spring and ends with a wise 
sentence about Christmas. The method followed is that of 
seizing some very characteristic occurrence in a month and 
weaving about it a picture of Nature at that time. Thus 
February has for its central idea the first love-songs of the 
birds. February 14th, St. Valentine’s Day, has not been 
chosen by chance for the pairing time. Those that collect 
in flocks during the severe winter months very often 
separate into pairs exactly on February 14th. We have 
noticed partridges do so in many years, and though they will 
combine into a flock again if a snowstorm should come, they 
assume their exclusive relations with one another as soon as 
the snow melts and the land is clear. It is the day of the 
missel thrush, which may often be heard pouring out his bold, 
loud lay then. March, on the other hand, is described as 
the month of strife. His tale is that told in Atalanta in 
Calydon ‘“‘ when the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces.” 
April is perhaps the most interesting month of the year to the 
bird student. Most of the familiars of our woods and hedges 
are busy about their domestic affairs. The common birds of 
the garden, the blackbird, the thrush, the robin, the wren, the 
fly-catcher and the tit-mouse, are busy making their nests and 
brooding eggs. Young birds come out, and you can hear by 
the cawing in the rookery that there, too, April is a month of 
reproduction. Rooks are very orderly and regular in their doings 
if left to themselves, but it is the custom to disturb and shoot 
them as much as possible because they are esteemed foes to 
the farmer. 

April sees the two most distinguished migrant songsters 
appear. The cuckoo and the nightingale come almost together 
and arrive on the average about the third week in April. Mr. 
Collett gives a chapter to each, but these individual studies are 
not the best examples of his style. Both birds have a double 
point of interest. The cuckoo’s song is the subject of the first of 
the English pieces of verse that have been written about that 
time of the year at which spring is scarcely ended and summer 
hardly begun. The Reading monk to whom was attributed the 
authorship of the song did not trouble about such details. 
It was enough for him that “‘ Sumer is icumen in. Lhude 
sing cuccu!” and to the poet it has been the same till we 


come to the “‘ wandering voice”’ of Wordsworth. The very 
poetry of spring and new growth seems to be embodied in the 
bird. It also offers one or two difficult problems to the 
scientific ornithologist which are being solved very slowly. 
There was first the problem of the egg which Mr. Collett 
discusses with not too much purpose. The story is written 
in the history of certain German transactions and in the investi- 
gations which were carried on by Mr. Edgar Chance and are 
now shown in a film. It seems extraordinary that the cuckoo 
should have been carried from his green home into the temple 
of the movies, but there you are. We are, on the whole, glad 
that a worshipper of Nature so ardent as Mr. Anthony Collett 
does not seem to have heard of this achievement, or that the 
female cuckoo, in the excitement of continually losing sight of 
an egg and seeing where it will be possible to lay another, has 
produced something like thirty in the course of one spring. 

The nightingale has laid hold of the imagination of the 
poet as tightly as the cuckoo, and not in England only. Its 
chant is echoed in the poetry of Greece and Rome and was a 
theme for Keats at his consummate best. It flits about the 
volumes of the great out-of-door English poets of the olden 
time. Mr. Collett, perhaps recognising that so much has 
been said of the poetry of the nightingale, confines himself 
largely to a geographical study of the districts in which it has 
been found. 

The author is at his best where there is the greatest call 
upon his imagination, as in that fine picture he gives of a world 
reduced by flood to the form it showed as an antique wilderness. 
There are the high inhabited spots and between them the wi'’ 
waste of water. Surely the author had the Thames Vall: 
in his mind when he wrote it. The book is one of the be 
Nature books we have read for a very long time. 

* The Changing Year. by Anthony Collett. (Hodder and Stoughtor 
A _ Mediey of Memories, by Sir David Hunter Blair. (Arno 
10s. 
THIS mn “‘ Medley ” is a continuation of the book publish « 
by Sir David Hunter Blair in the year 1903. The writer mainta 
both the style and the interest. He seems to have spent a great d 
of his time travelling in England and abroad, and has a good eye 2 
ear for amusing things. At one moment he copies down from ‘ ¢ 
recital by a Hampshire parson the bridegroom’s rendering of the prom 
in the marriage service : 
“** With my body I thee wash up, and with all my hurdle goods ! 
thee and thou!’ While the bride’s version of her promise would | 
“To ’ave an’ to ’old from this day fortnight for betterer ’orse, 
richerer power, in siggerness ’ealth, to love cherries and to bay!’ ” 

Here is a good story of the Duke of Marlborough : 

“I motored some of young Benedictines over to Blenheim one day ; 
and we were, with other sightseers, escorted over the show-part of 
the palace. The little Duke burst in on us in one state-room, 2nd 


? 


retired precipitately, banging the door with an audible ‘ D n- 
‘His Grace the Dook of Marlborough !’ announced, without turning 
a hair, the solemn butler who was acting as showman ; and our party 
was, of course, duly impressed.” 
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This is a prescription for the salvation of Ireland which once 
appeared anonymously in a northern newspaper : 


“Drain your Bogs—Fat more Hogs—Lots more Lime—Lots more 
Chalk—LOTS MORE WORK—LOTS LESS TALK!” 


Here is a note about yawning fishes : 

“| recall, at the aquarium there, my interest on discovering a ‘ fact 
not generally known ’—namely, that fishes can, and do, yawn. We 
saw a turbot yawn twice, and a cod once. The cod’s yawn was remark- 
able chiefly for its width, but the turbot’s was much more noteworthy. 
It begins at the lips, which open as if to suck in water ; then the jaws 
distend themselves and so the yawn goes on, works through the back 
of the head, stretching the plates of the skull almost to cracking point, 
and finally comes out at the gills, which open showing their red lining, 
and are inflated for a moment ; and then, with a gasping kind of shiver, 
the fish flattens out again, until, if unusually bored, as it appeared to 
be by our presence, it relieves its feelings by another yawn.” 

When Sir David was staying for a few days at Longridge Towers 
and evidently enjoying the fine Border country round, he was shown 
bv Sir Hubert Jerningham this letter from a Quaker : 

“ Friend John— : 

“1 desire thee to be so kind as to go to one of those sinful men 
in the flesh called an attorney, and let him take out an instrument, 
with a seal fixed thereto, by means whereof we may seize the outward 
tabernacle of George Green, and bring him before the lambskin men 
at Westminster, and teach him to do as he would be done by; and 
so I rest the friend in the light, Ms DD.” 


By these tokens it will tbe understood that the “‘ Medley ” is a very 
\oried and pleasant one. 
Dey-fly Fishing, by R. C. Bridgett, M.A., B.Sc. 
ros. 6d.) 
ViIIS is a book about dry-fly fishing; it over-calls itself by that 
¢.-ignation ; and yet it is not about dry-fly fishing in the sense under- 
stood in the South of England at all. If you should be inclined to 
doubt that, you may have your doubt resolved for you very readily 
by the fact that the writer commends two, three or even, for loch- 
fis 
} 


(Herbert Jenkins, 


shing, four flies on the cast. And this is to be dry-fly fishing! And 

to be sure, it is, etymologically, and perhaps éven entomologically ; 
ut certainly it is not thus that the chalk-streamer understands that 
t which he styles the art of fishing with the dry fly. It is quite 
another story. Yet these flies of which Mr. Bridgett, our author, 
\writes are to be dry; they are to be fished floating on the surface ; 
therefore we hardly can quarrel with him over his title. What we 
must quarrel with, if we are out for a fight, is with the restricted sense 
in which the angler of Hampshire and Berkshire has learnt to use this 
‘ dry-fly’ phrase. His conception of what is meant by it is, of course, 
stealing up to the trout that has been seen to rise, delivering, with 
great delicacy of alighting, an artificial fly shortly above his nose, to 
float down to him and, if all goes as we pray the gods it shall, to be 
accepted by him as that original of which it is the copy, so that later 
we may accept of his company on the dinner-table. That is one way, 
the way of the chalk-stream angler with his fly and with his trout. 
The way commended by our author here—an excellent way, too, no 
doubt—is the way of the man familiar not with the slow, fat stream of 
Southern England, but with the quicker, dancing rivers of Scotland. 
He says, cast your flies dry and floating into likely places of these 
streams and see what good luck will send you ; and that he calls dry- 
fly fishing! Well, he is justified, as aforesaid ; but, also as aforesaid, 
it is quite clear that this is not the same game as that which the Southern 
man calls by the same name. We must accept and realise the distinc- 
tion, and then, and not till then, we can take right measure of this book. 
It is a good book ; it is the book of a man who knows the subject of 
which he is writing—knows it, that is to say, in his own sense of the 
subject, and on his own rivers. His great fly is the March Brown, 
of which we see nothing, or next to nothing, on chalk streams in the 
South. That places him. Then he has comments which we find it 
impossible to agree with, saying that the delivery of the floating fly 
to the fish is not the finest and most delicate stroke in angling. He 
gives higher place to fishing the nymph. We cannot agree with him 
there, if only because the nymph is under water and therefore the 
danger of drag is less. For the rest, all his hints for the avoidance 
of this dreadful drag are sound, and the diagrams are helpful to the 
interpretation of the hints. But what is this that he tells us about 
casts, to be tapered from 1x to 5x? Who wishes to go fishing with 
gut so fine as 5x? Well, even 6x is sold, it is true; but for large 
trout, in weedy waters, is it much use going finer than 3x? Surely 
not. But the truth is that Mr. Bridgett’s measures of his trout are 
modest. He speaks with all respect of a trout of half a pound. 
Evidently, again, it is a different game from that in which angler and 
trout contend in the Hampshire river valleys. And then he tells us, 
do not wait for the fish to rise: cast your flies into the places where 
they are likely to be waiting. Suppose we followed out that on our 
chalk streams. How many fish should we put down and put off the 
feed when the time of the rise and of their feeding came ; and how 
many should we catch by this means? ‘Truth is that Mr. Bridgett’s 
ways are very well adapted fot those streams where fish are small and 
many ; they are not for the rivers where fish are comparatively few 
and large. Now that knot which he commends for the attachment 
ot the eyed hook to the fly—surely that is not so good as our old familiar 
friend which puts a loop about the eye. However, one criticises, of 
course; and the book rather challenges criticism, because it calls 
itself by a name which the Southern angler has captured, perhaps 
nefariously, for a quite different craft. Still, no doubt, it is a book 
which may incite many a Scot to catch many a trout on smooth 
surfaces of his native streams that he could scarcely extract a trout 
from by the wet-fly method. So far so good. There is no great 
novelty in what the writer says; but is it possible there should be 
novelty after the stacks of fishing books that have been published ? 
And though the book is designed in the first place for the edification 
and instruction of the anglers on those Scottish lochs and rivers which 
seem to have been the writer’s own happy hunting waters, it will be 
of equal value to all those whose lawful occasions take them to streams 
and lakes of a like character elsewhere, in the English Northern counties 
and Midlands, in Wales and in Devon and Cornwall. In all of these, 
where the streams are fast-running, there are still stretches where only 
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the floating fly will take the trout, and fast places, too, where the floater 
will at whiles take more than the number! But did we not know this ? 
It seems to me that in Devon, even so far back as half a century ago, 
we were not entirely ignorant of the virtue of the floating fly. Else- 
where anglers may have been less guileful? But is any form of 
angling guile really quite new to the Scot? We wonder.—H. G. H. 


Interludes, Records and Reflections, by Sir Charles V. Stanford. 
(Murray, 12s. 6d.) 

THOUGH one or two of its twelve chapters—or, more exactly, papers 
—will concern the performer only, the greater part of Sir Charles V. 
Stanford’s most interesting book, though it deals with musical matters, 
deals with them in a fashion that will make them of interest to every- 
body and anybody who cares anything at all for music. Such is the 
paper on “‘ Three Centenaries,” which gives a picture of Jenny Lind, 
which one would not willingly miss reading. What she was and what 
she was able to achieve by her steady adherence to her own highest 
ideals of herself as one of “‘ the priests, and not the servants, of the 
public ’’ is illustrated in the history of her championship of Schumann : 
““So warmheartedly did she espouse his cause, that when he visited 
Vienna with Clara, and it came to her ears that the Austrians had 
slighted them and thereby threatened their means of livelihood, she 
went straight to the capital and herself gave a benefit concert for them 
and with them, which entirely changed their fortunes and the public 
taste. The production of ‘ Paradise and the Peri’ owed much to 
her help. In later days, she never failed to fight his battles in England, 
and to get his works known.” Her assistance to the Royal Collegc 
of Music was invaluable, and the woman shows very plainly in the 
description of the scene when she insisted on fifty candidates for 
scholarships singing before the electors: ‘‘ Sitting at the table next 
Grove, in a room innocent of pianofortes, and occasionally (as was 
her wont when excited) clutching her left shoulder with her mobile 
right hand, she reeled off the most terrifying Chopin-like cadenzas 
for the trembling aspirants to copy as best they could.’’ When their 
success was announced the warm-hearted woman’s head ‘“ went into 
her handkerchief and she sobbed like a child.’? William Sterndale 
Bennett occupied an even more heroic position with regard to the 
Royal Academy, which owed its continued existence to his devotion. 
Sir Charles Stanford has written a very sympathetic and even beautiful 
appreciation of a man of extraordinary gifts, and even more extra- 
ordinary loveliness of character. ‘‘ Music and the War ”’ is the title 
of one of the longest papers in the collection, and here the author 
makes out a very good case for his contention that in the world of 
music “‘ England at last has the chance of her life.”” We may become 
the leading nation in the music of the world if we grasp our oppor- 
tunity ; that is, if we no longer subscribe to the foolish old belief that 
no good can come out of Nazareth, cease to imagine that our beautiful 
language is not also beautiful on the lips of a singer, and encourage 
British artists, British composers and British music publishers not 
with ‘‘a poor thing negligence and a sense of fulfilled benificence,”” 
but with a just appreciation of worth. 


The Wanderings of a Temporary Warrior, by Captain A. F. ] 
Bacon. (Witherby, ros. 6d.) 

THERE must be a great many among those who participated in the 
Great War who feel that they could write a book about ii, in fact, if it 
was true as used to be said, before the war, that ‘“‘ everybody could 
write one book,” it is now probably true that everybody could write 
two books. This reflection at once gives rise to a fervent prayer that 
everybody will do nothing of the sort—with certain exceptions. One of 
these exceptions must be in favour of Captain Bacon and the book 
under review. The fact that the author has written it expressly “‘ to 
give the reader some idea of the widespread service which the Terri- 
torial Force was eventually called to face,’’ adds a raison d’étre to a 
narrative which, though unadorned by any attempt at literary effect, is 
well worth reading for its own sake. The author is the only surviving 
officer of a battalion of the Hampshire Regiment which sailed to India 
in 1914, went through Egypt and Sinai in 1917 to fight in Allenby’s 
Palestine campaign and in May, 1918, to fight in France, finishing up 
in Germany as part of the Army of Occupation. A particularly lucid 
account is given of the battles for Jerusalem ; and of equal interest is the 
description of the methods by which the soldier, used only to Eastern 
campaigns, hurriedly adapted himself to the very different requirements 
of the Western Front. Some space is also devoted to such sport as 
could be obtained when opportunity offered, and very curious sport 
some of it was. Incidentally the author has done more than merely 
record the wanderings of a Territorjal, he has expressed, in spite of 
himself, something of the fine spirit which made him able to wander 
with a good heart. 


Through the Fourth Wall, by W. A. Darlington. (Chapmen erd 
Hall, 12s. 6d.) 
EVERYBODY, by the simple action of how he or she cpens the 
morning paper, affords daily to a shrewd observer an infallible index 
to his or her real interest in life. She, I believe, generally goes straight 
for the engagement column. He, to the City news; you, perhaps, 
to the sports intelligence. I—I confess it—to the dramatic page. As 
I rarely see the Daily Telegraph, in which these weekly articles of his 
have appeared, Mr. Darlington was, unfortunately, not known to me, 
for his is an engaging personality, which means, according to Mr. 
Middleton Murry, that he has an engaging style, and style is a good 
deal more than half the -attle in this class of dramatic criticism. 'The 
dominant note of Mr. Darlington’s writing is his truthfulness. Swift 
observed of himself that it was his peculiar case to be often under a 
temptation of being witty upon occasions where he could be neither 
wise nor sound, nor anything to the matter in hand. It is a temptaticn 
into which many young men tumble who have to turn out weekly 
articles, but it is one that Mr. Darlington avoids. If he does not know 
something that he feels he ought to, and, as with other conscientious 
people, it often happens, he artlessly confesses it. He does not pretend 
to know it, but at the same time he never shirks a difficulty, but tries 
at it, and, armed with competence, wit and sincerity, he generally 
performs it effectively. That this kind of writing is, as a whole, a 
very profound examen of the drama is hardly to be expected, and Mr. 
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Darlington does not claim that his book is an exception. In his preface, 
rather, he hopes that it will serve as an echo of past pleasures felt in 
the theatre, and in that he succeeds. The only criticism I shall make 
is the frequency with which he quotes W. S. Gilbert. In reality those 
quotations were spread over two years, but in book form these plums 
sink as in an ill made cake, all in a heap. I am an ardent Gilbertian, 
but the constant recurrence even of his remarks (and often not the most 
profound ones) is, to say the least, monotonous. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


Mount Everest. The Reconnaissance, 1921, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. K. Howard-Bury, D.S.O. (Arnold, £5 5s.) 

Four Famous Mysteries, by Sir John Hall. (Nisbet, 1os. 6d.) 

Excursions in Victorian Bibliography, by Michael Sadlier. (Chaundy 
and Cox, 21s.) 

Spanish Galacia, by Aubrey F. G. Bell. Illustrated. (John Lane, 


7s. 6d.) 
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Glengarry’s Way, and Other Studies, by William Rougehead. (WW. 


Green and Son, tos. 6d.) 
L’Cuvre de Swinburne. Par Paul de Reul. (London: Milford, 15s.) 
Cotswold Characters, by John Drinkwater. (London: Milford, 
6s. 6d.) 


SOME BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 


Subject Index of the Books Relating to the European War, 1914-1918, 
acquired by the British Museum, 1914-1920. (British Museum, 84¢ ) 

An Index of Chinese Artists Represented in the Sub-Department «0 
Oriental Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. (British 
Museum.) 

Early Stamped Bookbindings in the British Museum. (British Museum 
15S.) 

The Rowing Man’s Almanack and Oarsman’s Companion, 1922. Edi: 
by B. C. C. (Field Press, 4s.) 

Ayres’ Lawn Tennis Almanack, 1922. (F.H. Ayres, Limited, 3s. 6d.) 








THE ANATOMY OF BIRDS IN FLIGHT 


RES Ra iin age 


By Max Baker. 


THE DUNLIN IS THE FINEST FORMATION FLYER AMONGST BIRDS. 


AVING for a considerable number of years taken 
great interest in every sort of picture representing 
bird flight, I have naturally been impressed by the 
uncertainty which exists among artists as to the 
precise pose of the limbs during the evolutions depicted. 
An established rule among exponents of human _ portraiture 
is to pursue all early studies in the nude, the clothes being later 
on added to the perfect figure beneath. This system is 
obviously not possible in the case of birds, but certain studies 
which I have conducted in a disjointed sort of fashion during 
the past twenty or more years throw valuable light on the 
subject. When reproducing the spread and distribution of 

















Pheasant, clothed and unclothed ; partridge, wild duck, snipe, Jack 
snipe, hare, rabbit and clay bird in due proportion to the 
30in. circle. 


shot pellets as discharged from a gun I came up against the 
necessity of showing the relationship which exists between the 
ccrventional 30in. circle as scribed on the target around the 
densest cluster of pellets, and the various sorts of game bird 
which these pellets were destined to bring to bag. Clearly 
the feathers produced an exaggerated and misleading sense of 
size, so I had a specimen bird plucked. Having in my young 
days devoted some attention to bird stuffing, I found no diffi- 
culty in wiring the limp and lifeless body so that head, neck, 
wings and legs should occupy some semblance to their animated 
pose of flight. The figure was reduced to outline by working 
on the system adopted by many of the old silhouette artists, 
which is to say that a powerful beam of light was directed on 
to the suspended bird, its shadow was caught on a screen beyond, 
and the outline of its projection pencilled in by hand. My 
first sketch was of a partridge, and I remember inviting 
criticisms upon it from Mr. J. E. Harting, at the time assistant 
secretary of the Linnean Society. He pointed out that I had 
made one bad blunder by showing the legs tucked under the 
breast, and insisted that they should be outstretched behind 
in the manner of a rudder. This I did, and the accompanying 
sketch resulted. Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier helped me over the 
pheasant, and I drew inspiration from Mr. Thorburn in com- 
paring the relative sizes of feathered and unfeathered samples 
in the same pose of flight. The entire series is here shown. 
All this is ancient history, but the amazing part of it is 
that only a month or so back a certain bird artist called me to 
book for having depicted the partridge with outstretched legs, 
his argument being that some birds fly that way habitually— 
the heron, for instance—but the partridge never. Personally, 
I think he is wrong, as are many other artists who have shown 
the feet sticking out from the breast feathers in a most uncom- 
fortable and ill-balanced pose. One gains flashes of information 
from watching various birds in flight, particularly when viewing 
them from railway trains. Perhaps the closest observation of 
all is possible in London, where many of the wildest and least 
approachable species can be inspected from a few yards’ distance. 
Probably the finest of all situations is at the Bride Street end of 
Blackfriars Bridge, where those who lunch from a paper packet 
throw crumbs to the seagulls, being rewarded for their generosity 
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by one of the most pleasing exhibitions of aerial gymnastics 
which our country affords. The legs are ordinarily hidden 
within the feathers of the rump, so creating no interruption in 
the stream-line curves. These members can be seen performing 
the most valuable function by way of balancing the body in 
the banking, turning and checking motions. But the feet 
only come fully forward in the act of alighting, exceptions 
occurring during certain hovering motions. 

In shooting one gains many transitory gleams of inform- 
ation, especially when habit has concentrated observation on 
this particular point. A driven bird is approaching at full 
speed, the gun is discharged and the bird hit, whereupon its 
legs emerge from their hiding place under the tail. This 
observation has so often been made by me in respect to practic- 
ally every sort of game bird and wildfowl as to provide absolute 
conviction. If we examine an accomplished human diver we 
note that his legs take on a beautiful sinuous curve, being 
pressed closel together with the instep straightened so as to 
prolong the stream-line; while the clumsy diver by contrast 
bends the legs at the hip joint and spreads them sideways in 
an ugly squatting position. The seal, through long years 
addicted to diving, has grown so accustomed to this position 
‘hat Nature has stepped in and united the legs into what amounts 
o a prolongation of the trunk. 

As before stated, my introduction to the problem of bird 
.natomy during the motions of flight formed a part of my 
-eneral study of shooting problems, but its scientific interest, 
.dded to the fact that it revealed conditions not ordinarily 
nown or appreciated, led me to pursue it further for its own 
ake. During the past winter I have collected a few examples 
f birds but rarely encountered by the ordinary gunner, and 
ave made studies of them in the manner above described. 

hese studies are not necessarily true to Nature. Their propor- 
ons are right because mechanically projected, but in pose 
iey may be faulty, and they certainly suffer from the defect 
{ presenting only the sailing attitude. Taking first the curlew, 
e have here faithfully presented the extraordinary proportions 
.{ this wily and unapproachable frequenter of our estuary 
iiargins, a bird which in its nesting haunts in the North will 
ircle around with greater fearlessness even than the plover. 
\Vhether it flies in precisely the pose shown cannot be definitely 
determined. Perhaps and probably its legs are pressed more 
ciosely together. 

The golden and grey plover are birds of practically 
iulentical size, the former being by far the more plentiful in my 
experience. Both are shown in a rather stiff and awkward 
climbing pose, while the position of the legs is open to the 
same criticism as is made above with regard to the curlew. 
Whether at times the legs occupy this position is another 
question. The feet of the golden plover had to be re-drawn 
so as to eliminate the closed-fist effect, which was caused 
no doubt by drying. In all probability the toes should 





Widgeon. Weight 1lb. 6.70z. Length as set uprsiin. 


Curlew. Weight 2lb. 1.4.0z. Length as set up 2sin. 
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be stretched Va 
back to their _/ 
utmost degree of —- 
elongation. The 

study of the red- \ 
shank is by 
comparison ; 2g 
much more plea- Dunlin. Weight 1.7 0z. 
sing. It results Length as set up 8.n. 
from an entirely 
fresh drawing, 
following one 
which depicted an. he \\ 
the climbing at- te \\ 
titude in an even Se ee 
more empha- \ 

sised form than : = 
in the case of —— 
the plovers. . 
Anybody who 

has seen _ this 

handsome and Redshank. Weight 5.00z. Length as set up 
speedy bird fly- I3in. 

ing past, sound- 
ing its note of 
indignation or : / 
alarm, will re- — = 
cognise in the Sak 4, 


outline the tt 


foundation of its 


graceful aerial ASS NN 

motions. The eae Pm, \ 
dunlin is not \ “ Se ae 
nearly so satis- a in 
factory, for the — 


elevation of the 
rump above the 
legs seems to be 
wrong, and yet 
this was the 
pose which its @ 
anatomy ap- 
peared to re- 
quire. The 
dunlin is a most 
deceptive birdas 
to size, its rela- 
tively large 
wings offering a 
suggestion of 
bulk which finds 
no justification 
when the jack- 
snipe proportions of its limp body come to be examined. But 
it is a wonderful flyer, perhaps the greatest gymnast among our 
feathered species, certainly the finest of all formation flyers. 
The widgeon was my latest effort. I have sought to depict it 
in exactly the attitude in which it was flying when shot. On 
the occasion of procuring it hundreds of its kind were observing 
a safe and cautious distance, but suddenly, without apparent 
rhyme or reason, here was one driving full speed right at me, 
not deviating an inch from its chosen course. Down it came, 
so supplying the material for a most interesting sketch. 

These notes make no pretence at scientific or artistic 
accuracy. They are merely suggestions for further studies in 
a department which so far seems to have received less attention 
than it deserves. But if the sketches do nothing else they will 
at least have shown that the only proper position for a bird’s 
legs during full speed of flight is that of the rudder on a vessel. 
As years go on photography will supply an ever-improving 
store of material. Its difficulty at the moment is that the 
shortest practicable exposure ranges around the 6ooth part 
of a second. A bird flyiry at the moderate speed of 40 miles 
per hour covers 6oft. or 72%ins. in a second. Thus the exposure 
referred to offers only so much sharp- 
ness as is consistent with rather more 
than an inch of movement in the time. 
On lucky occasions a head-wind would 
materially reduce the speed of passage 
across the field of view without affecting 
the actual rate of progress through air. 

One point should be emphasised 
before closing. In every one of these 
sketches without exception certain 
anatomical shadings will be seen on the 
near wing. Their object is to dis- 
tinguish from bone and muscle the fine 
highly stretched membrane which adds 
so materially to the wing surface while 
supplying a sharp edge for cutting the 
air. One thinks of birds as_ being 
furnished only with planes composed of 
feathers, and yet here is an important 
area of membrane not unlike that 
which supplies the whole wing fabric of 
the bat. 
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set up I2 n. 
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Grey plover. Weight 7.60z. Length as set 
up 12}in. 
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SCOTLAND: A RETROSPECT 


By BERNARD DarRWIN. 


HIS day week the match between the amateurs of 

England and Scotland will be played again at Prestwick. 

It is ten years since it was last played and twenty years 

since the first match at Hoylake. That it will draw 

the Saturday afternoon crowd to Prestwick is certain, 
for the Scottish golfer is intensely patriotic. He thinks more 
of beating tlie Saxon than of anything else, and when, as happened 
two years ago at Muirfield, the last Scotsman disappeared some 
little way before the end of the Championship, the columns in 
the morning papers devoted to golf contracted in a remarkable 
manner. 

Looking back now it is a little difficult to say why the 
match ever went out of favour. Scotland used to win rather 
monotonously, it is true. There was, too, a complaint that 
an additional day of strenuous golf preceding the Championship 
was hard on the players ; but neither of those reasons now seems 
sufficient. An attempt to make the match more attractive by 
playing nothing but foursomes proved, rightly or wrongly, a 
dire failure, and the match was allowed to lapse. To-day, 
however, there is a younger and perhaps keener generation of 
players, and it is right and proper that they should have the 
chance of playing for their country. If they find they do not 
like it, it will be theirs to say so, but I expect that this time 
the match will be firmly established. Both singles and four- 
somes are to be played, which should give variety and 
interest. 

I have on my chimneypiece as I write a photograph of the 
first English team of 1902, which lost after a good match by 
seven holes. In the front, on the chairs of honour, sit Mr. 
Hutchinson, Mr. Ball, Mr. Hilton and Mr. Hutchings. Behind 
stand Messrs. George Smith, Sidney Fry, Osmund Scott, 
Humphrey Ellis, J. A. T. Bramston and the writer. The Scottish 
side—and I doubt if a better ever played in the match—con- 
sisted of Messrs. Maxwell, Laidlay, Graham, Balfour-Melville, 
Robb, Mure Fergusson, M‘Kenzie, Gairdner, Edward Blackwell 
and Dick. I have got their photograph, too, gummed into an 
old scrap-book, and as I look at the two pictures I reflect rather 
sadly that very, very few, possibly none, of those twenty will 
be playing this year, twenty years afterwards. Three are dead— 
Johnnie Bramston, Jack Graham and John Gairdner—and 
Fred M‘Kenzie became a professional, more is the pity, when he 
went abroad. As to the other sixteen, a third document in my 
possession gives a clue as to the reason why they will not play. 
Under the influence of an excellent dinner in the evening at the 
Royal Liverpool Golf Club we not only signed our names on 
the menu, but light-heartedly appended our ages. The eldest 
of the players is now seventy-three and the youngest well on in 
the forties. A certain great-uncle of mine had a saying that 
“Forty years do make some odds in a girl.’’. It is painfully 
true, and even twenty years made some odds in a golfer. They 
appear, however, to make less odds in Mr. John Ball than in 
anyone else, and if only he can be induced to come to Prestwick, 
there will be at least one survivor on the English side. Of the 
Scotsmen I do not know whether Mr. Maxwell can be successfully 
dug out from his retreat in the East Lothian. Mr. Edward 
Blackwell, though not so young as he was, is at home at Prest- 
wick. ‘Those two seem the only possible survivors of the original 


an accident, and I hear that Mr. Ball is not going north. He 
should be forcibly taken ! 

There were some rather surprising results in that match 
at Hoylake, in which the scoring was reckoned by holes and not, 
as from 1903 onwards, by matches. On the English side Mr, 
Charles Hutchings took eight holes from Mr. Leslie Balfour- 
Melville in the afternoon, having been two down in the morning, 
and Mr. George Smith beat Mr. Blackwell by eight in the morning 
and added one more to his total after lunch. The disappointing 
part of it from the English point of view was the comparatiy 
failure of three brilliant young players in the middle of the side — 
Messrs. Bramston, Ellis and Scott. The first two had been the 
shining lights of the historic Oxford side of 1900, and Mr. Scot 
with that lovely swing of his, could hit the ball just about as 
far as any man alive. To be sure they were highly tried, for 
their opponents were Mr. Robb, Mr. Mure Fergusson and Mir. 
M‘Kenzie; but, still, it was a painful surprise that they lost 
fourteen holes between them. A still sadder blow for England 
was that Mr. Hilton, then Amateur Champion and on his own 
course, was four down to Mr. Laidlay. It did not seem possible, 
but it was a fact. 

There was a tremendous crowd at Hoylake in the afternoon, 
and I still remember with terror the look of the home green 
walled in on three sides by solid black masses. To make things 
worse, it was the day of the final of the Association Cup, if I 
remember rightly, between Tottenham Hotspur and Sheffield 
United. The result had just come through, and horrid little 
boys with raucous voices were shouting aloud their evening 
papers just as I was trying, in a state of extreme agitation, to 
play an iron shot on to the green. How I did curse those two 
illustrious football teams! I remember waggling interminably 
and then topping the ball hard into the bunker. Mr. Johr 
Gairdner was dormy one up on me, and he putted so leniently—I 
think in the kindness of his heart he must have done it on purpose 
—that I halved the hole and was only one down instead of two. 

Eight years later there was another great crowd round that 
green to see England win one of her two victories. Everything 
depended on Mr. Hooman, then an Oxford undergraduate, 
and Mr. Edward Blackwell. Mr. Hooman had, if I remember, 
been several holes up, but Mr. Blackwell had pegged him back 
to one, and some English heads began to wag ominously, thinking 
that age and experience would just pull off the match for Scotland 
However, Mr. Hooman was very cool and steady, kept his lead, 
and won the match amid great enthusiasm. This was the most 
exciting finish in any of the Internationals, save for that at 
Muirfield in 1903, when the fate of the day hung on the last hole 
of the last pair, Mr. Dick for Scotland and Mr. George Smith 
for England. It was a nasty hole for Mr. Smith, who was a 
very straight but not a very long driver. He had to hit harder 
than he liked at his brassie shot, and there were more creases 
than usual in that highly respectable black coat he used to play 
in. However, he hit the ball quite truly and got home; Mr. 
Dick followed with a good cleek shot and all now depended on 
the putting. Mr. Dick putted first and was woefully short. 
Mr. Smith made no mistake. He put his long putt close to the 
hole and he put his short and decisive one in. May there be 
as good a finish in 1922, and may England have as stout-hearted 


side. Since I wrote the last sentence Mr. Blackwell has had 





a golfer to play for her 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RULE OF THE ROAD. 
To THE EDITOR. ‘ 
Sir,—The writer of the above article in’ your 
issue of April 29th says: “It is a pépular 
fallacy that all vehicles using the highway are 
required by law to keep on their left-hand side. 
Actually this is no legal requirement at all, 
but merely a custom relying on usage alone 
for its establishment.’’ May I be allowed to 
point out that the writer of the article is in 
error, and suggest that he again consult the 
Highway Act, 1835, which enacts (Section 78) 
that “‘ if the driver of any wagon, cart or other 
carriage whatsoever, or any horses, mules or 
other beast of draught or burden MEETING any 
other wagon, cart or other carriage, or other 
horses, mules, or other beasts of burden, shall 
not keep his wagon, cart or carriage, or horses, 
mules or other beasts of burden on the LEFT 
OR NEAR Sipe of the road every person 
so offending and being convicted of any such 
otfence forfeit any sum not exceeding five 
pounds in case such driver shall not be the 
owner of such wagon, cart, or other carriage, 
and in case the offender be the owner of such 
wagon, cart or other carriage, then any sum 
not exceeding ten pounds, and in either of the 
said cases shall in defauit of payment be 


committed to the common gaol or house of 
correction, there to be kept to hard labour 
for any time not exceeding six weeks.” It 
will be observed that this section deals with the 
case of one wagon, etc., meeting another. 
It does not provide for the case of a wagon, etc., 
passing or overtaking another upon the high- 
way. In the Regulations framed by the then 
Local Government Board under the ‘‘ Loco- 
motives on Highways Act, 1896 ”’ this omission 
is supplied, so far as light locomotives are 
concerned. By Art IV (5) every person driving, 
or in charge of a light locomotive, ‘“ shall, 
when meeting any carriage, horse or cattle, 
keep the light locomotive on the left or near 
side of the road, and when passing any carriage, 
horse or cattle, proceeding in the same direction, 
keep the light locomotive on the right or off-side 
of the same.’’—WENNINGDALE. 

[We forwarded this letter to our legal 
correspondent who replies: ‘‘ Your corre- 
spondent, ‘ Wenningdale,’ correctly states the 
statutory law on the subject of vehicles keeping 
to the near side of the road. The Towns 
Police Clauses Act contains somewhat similar 
provisions as to traffic in streets. Your 
original contributor must, I think, have been 
referring to the common law, though I should 
hardly have expressed it so strongly. It 


is true that apart from statute or statutory 
regulations a person is entitled to travel up 
any part of a highway, but his failure to obser 
the accepted rule of the road may be eviden 
of negligence on his part should an accide 
occur. If, however, there is danger in keepi: 
to the left, a driver is not compelled to do s>. 
The following extract from Halsbury’s ‘ La\, 
of England,’ Vol. XXI, page 412, appears 
me to state the law concisely and accuratc'y 
(and as I was one of the Editors of that w« 

I know what pains were taken to be accurat¢ 
‘If a person in charge of a vehicle 

meets or is overtaken by another vehicle. . 

it is his duty to keep to the left or near si 
of the highway to permit passage. . . - 
Failure to observe any of these duties als 
renders him liable to a penalty, but no» 
observance of the rule of the road, while 
casting upon the person who neglects it a more 
stringent obligation to take care, is not of 
itself conclusive evidence of civil liability for 
the consequences of an accident; and there 
may be occasions when, in order to avoid an 
accident which would otherwise be inevital le, 
it is not only justified but required.’ If there 
are tramlines in the centre of the road, a 
vehicle overtaking a tramcar shovld pass the 
tramcar on its left or near side. I had not 
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heard of the statement attributed to a High 
Court Judge, and should not venture to pro- 
nounce upon it unless I knew the context.” 
—Ep.] 


A RARE BIRD’S VISIT. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I see in April 29th issue of CouNTRY LIFE 
two illustrations of a spoonbill which I shot, 
and also note your remarks. The details and 
photographs were sent up to you by the 
photographer while I was away from home, 
and I regret to see that the details he has 
given are not correct and make it appear 
that I knew it was a rare bird and wantonly 
shot it. The true facts are as follows: This 
bird was shot at 6.50 p.m. on February 28th 
(one and a half hours after sunset) during the 
evening flight and was 1o0yds. away when 
I fired. It was so dark that it took my daughter 
and myself twenty minutes to find it, and I 
had no idea as to what it was until I picked it 
up. It was a great surprise to me when I 
found it was a spoonbill and not a goose, as 
the only birds we get in that locality at flight 
time are geese, ducks and curlews. I have 
been a wildfowler for twenty-nine years and 
regret the killing of rare visitors as much as 
avnyone.—GeEorcE H. Brair. 

' [We are glad to receive Mr _ Blair’s 
esplanation of his shooting of the spoonbill, 
but it is only right to say at the same time 
that the letter accompanying the photographs 
wis written from the same address as _ his 
e\planation, and was signed “ G. H. Blair.” 
There was nothing in this signature which 
indicated that: the writer was not using his 
own name.—Ep.] 


11ELP FOR THE DAIRY 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sin,—May I ask you to kindly correct a slip 
that appeared in my letter of the 22nd ult., 
in which I say many of my cows have given 
over 1,000lb. of milk? It should be 10,000lb., 
a great difference. I am glad to see the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has made a con- 
cession to the farmers in the shape of a reduc- 
tion in taxes. I notice the Chancellor’s 
rematks that ‘‘ unemployment was wide- 
spread and was breaking the hearts and em- 
bittering the lives of many of our workmen,” 
with which I quite agree. Is not this unem- 
ployment, in some cases at least, directly 
brought about by the operation of the Trade 
Board regulations, an illustration of which ‘I 
gave in my letter in your issue of the 22nd ult. ? 
Let the Government face these facts and help 
to fremove the restrictions on employment 
directly imposed by them.—D. C. HALDEMAN. 


FARMER. 


SPOILING THE THAMES AT 
RICHMOND. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sirn,—The Richmond reach from Eel Pie 
Island to Petersham Meadows is one of the 
finest on the River Thames, yet at the present 
moment it is being spoiled, without a word 
of protest from anybody. It will be:remem- 
bered that in the years before the war there 
was an outcry about saving the view from 
Richmond Hill, a proposal then being on foot 
to build on the Marble Hill estate. With the 
help of the London County Council this estate 
was purchased, and is now public property 
for ever, but apparently the same authorities 
who saved the view from Richmond Hill are 
spoiling the view from the river. On the 
Middlesex side, along the edge of the Marble 
Hill estate, they are cutting down all the trees, 
and instead of the shady foreshore, with all 
its charm, they are constructing an engineer’s 
slope,” stone-faced on the lower part, with 
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grass above—all for the sake, apparently, of 
making up a path and getting rid of a ditch 
on the other side. The damage is irretrievable, 
and when it is finished the river will be properly 
canalised. I send you two little snapshots 
which speak for themselves. I believe it is 
proposed to carry out this scheme right round 
the bend. At the present moment about half 
of it is in hand. Cannot something te done 
to stop it going any further ?—A River Man. 


BOUGHTON MALHERBE, 
To THE EpiTor. 

S1r,—I was much interested in the article on 
Boughton Malherbe in your issue of April 22nd, 
and the description of the double ogee panels. 
Roe calls these Parchemin, although other 
writers describe as Parchemin those panels 
somewhat similar to linenfold, but with two 
sticks or rods in the design round which the 
ends of the parchment scroll were rolled up. 
May not the double ogee pattern be an elabora- 
tion of the simplest form of linen panel, more 
often seen on doors in Northern France than 
in this country, perhaps, consisting of the central 
fold of the most usual linenfold pattern ? 
This (see my diagram), with the embroidered 
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edge found cn linenfold—for example, on the 
bench from the Green Dragon Inn now at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum—would almost 
exactly represent the double ogee pattern. 
The vine motive on the groundwork of the 
panel is also to be found on ordinary linenfold. 
The intertwined hem on the centre line of the 
panel is, I confess, difficult to explain, and 
although this ‘‘rope’’ pattern frequently 
occurs—as at Abington Abbey, Northampton— 
there are a number of examples which are 
plain, as at Layer Marney. On looking in the 
“Style Renaissance’? in Emile  Bayard’s 
series of “ L’art de Reconnaitre les Styles ”’ 
for an example of the simple linenfold mentioned 
above, and which may be seen in Fig. 11 of 
that work, I noticed also, on page 71, Fig. 43, 
a very similar shield with curled edges, as 
shown in Fig. 6. Fig. 9 is Northern French. 
May not the panelling have been carried out 
by a French carver? I may mention that 
there is an interesting screen at Cosgrove 
Priory the panels of which are carved with the 
double ogee on one side and ordinary linenfold 
on the reverse side.—C. L. Mason. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Si1r,—All your many readers must be grateful 
to Mr. Avray Tipping for his admirable paper 
upon the Wottons and their old home, and for 
the vividness of the illustrations. But may 
I venture to protest against his belief that the 
Wotton crest is a Moor’s head? It is “a 
devil’s head, proper.” This was amusingly 
proved some years ago when Viscountess 
Folkestone collected funds to put up a beautiful 
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stained glass window in Venice to the memotiy 
of Sir Harry Wotton (1568-1639), who lived 
there for many years as our English Ambas- 
sador. Lady Folkestone applied to the late 
Garter King-at-Arms for the right colour of 
the crest. I thought we had all agreed that 
“the Devil is not so black as he is painted” ; 
and so it turned out, for Gatty conceived the 
Devil to have a yellow head, and thus it is 
in the Venice window! As to Robert Wotton 
being appointed ‘“ Lieutenant of Guisnes and 
Knight-Porter and Comptroller of Calais,”’ 
I rather think he was twenty-three years old 
when accorded this honour. His Calais 
tomb was smashed up during the fury of the 
French Revolution, but it then bore the record 
of his birth-date as 1460. Re No. 11 Brass 
commemorating Sir Edward Wotton and his 
wife, antiquaries may care to have two points 
noted. One is that the kennel headdress 
worn by Dorothy Rede is the finest in existence. 
The second is this: that Sir Edward not only 
wears a sword on his left hip, but an analace 
on his right hip—an analace was a dagger. 
I am told that this brass is one of the latest 
in which both sword and analace are shown. 
But I am only repeating what I have been told, 
since I do not know. I am afraid of boring 
your readers by writing more.—M. E. W. 


QUEEN WASPS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Mr. Frohawk quite rightly pulls me up 
for saying, by implication, that wasps do a 
useful work in destroying hover flies, which, 
as everyone knows, are in their larval stage 
an enemy to aphides. I had in mind at the 
moment the drone fly, an insect which, if 
not actually injurious, is an unpleasant and 
unclean thing. I have a large holly bush 
in my garden at Billericay where the wasps 
congregate in the summer waiting for their 
prey, which consists for the most part of 
bluebottles, greenbottles and drone _ flies, 
varied by daddy-long-legs. ‘The normal hover 
fly I have never seen taken ; indeed, it is too 
quick by far for the wasp. I should, however, 
like to mention one other reason why the 
wasps should be protected. Bees that are 
beginning to be infected with acarine (Isle of 
Wight) disease generally have a few “ crawlers ”’ 
outside the hive. If these crawlers succeed 
in getting into the hive again, they will infect 
the others. Wasps soon learn to pick up these 
invalids and do the beekeeper a good turn in 
removing them. So many beekeepers look 
upon wasps as enemies that it is well to remind 
them of this fact.—L. WaLForp. 


FROM A READER IN NIGERIA. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I should like to offer you my heartiest 
congratulations upon the recent celebration 
of Country LiFe’s twenty-fifth birthday. 
Spending as I do eighteen out of every twenty- 
three or twenty-four months in this sandy and 
unbeautiful country, I am able thoroughly 
to appreciate and enjoy the interesting articles 
and exquisite illustrations in the production 
of which your weekly publication (sent to me 
regularly by my agents in London) excels. 
It is interesting to note that you have, tempor- 
arily, I hope, substituted pictures of and articles 
on modern English places for your usual ancient 
homes, and judging from Folly Farm the new 
are not less beautiful than the old. CouNTRY 
LiFE, presented gracefully and tastefully as it is, 
affords me and those to whom I “‘ pass it on” 
a weekly treat which we could ill spare. I 
enclose my card and subscribe myself your well- 
wisher and regular reader.—N. A., Sokoto, 
Nigeria. 





The river bank as it is, with its trees and ktushes. 
WHAT IS HAPPENING ON THE RICHMOND REACH. 


The spoilers’ handiwork: an ugly bare slope. 
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SPRING IN SOUTH DEVON. 
To THE EpITor. 
S1r,—I have known South Devon for a good 
many years, yet cannot recollect another 
spring as miserable as the present one. As 
a rule there are plenty of genial days in March 
and April, but this year these months have 
been a succession of bitter winds and unceasing 
rain. North and east winds are usually 
uncommon in the West Country, but this 
spring they have been persistent. Trout- 
fishing in the waters of the Lower Teign 
Fishing Association has been perfectly hope- 
less. As a rule the river has been very high 
and coloured, while whenever it has cleared 
and run down a bit, the wind has been so 
bitter that no flies could hatch, so the trout 
have kept to the bottom. As regards salmon, 
the heavy floods caused them to run high up- 
stream, so though several have been caught 
near Chudleigh and above it, I know of only 
two clean fish being taken below (8lb. and 83lb.). 
Fishing with the minnow used to be barred 
on the Association’s water until June Ist, 
but this rule has now been altered, and the 
minnow is allowed on the lower part of the 
Teign up to the junction with the Bovey, 
from March 1st.—FLEuR-DE-Lys. 

HUNTER BREEDING. 

To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter 
by Lord Wavertree in a contemporary on the 


RED INDIAN, 


subject of hunter breeding We havetwo strong 
men in his lordship and Mr. Lort Phillips, 
alive to the principle of entail female to the 
blood. We are agreed that the entail female 
is everything. We are agreed that the finished 
article should be by a thoroughbred horse 
because he has been built up on that principle. 
We are agreed that the original mares, Arabs, 
Barbs and native ponies were small breeds, 
Anyone with experience in breeding will know 
that no cross of these breeds could possibly produce 
the great racehorse of to-day. But how? 
Direct from the carthorse? No! You must 
build your big sire. 1 have used as stallions 
Barbs and Turks and Arabs on different 
kinds of mares—results uninteresting brutes, 
nothing like as strong or fast. If bred to the 
thoroughbred horse you get nothing but 
squibs. I put one of Blunt’s pure Arab mares 
to a pedigree Clydesdale carthorse, the result 
three fillies running, averaging about 14h. 3ins., 
stout and strong, very fast, jump anything, 
and no day too long. From one of the three 
fillies put to my thoroughbred horse, Devilled 
Truffle, was a mare up to 14st. or 15st., 16h. 
(which was second, I think, at the Hunter Show). 
How can we get size without losing quality ? 
(1) One way is to use a carefully chosen cart- 
horse on blood or Arab mare, and put the 
resulting fillies to a blood horse. The averag® 
size will keep up, certainly for two generations, 
and, knowing the original mare, breeding in to 
her should stamp a type. (2) Pick a fine 
quality thoroughbred mare, use a carthorse, 
keep your best colts and put the best to a 
thoroughbred mare again; keep your biggest 
and best colt and do the same again until you 
have built up a great blood-like looking horse. 
If you begin with a carthorse on a blood mare 
and use a colt from that cross on another blood 
mare and carry this on, keeping only the big 
colts, after, say, three or four generations, the 
mares by these colts should produce the highest 
quality hunters when put to the blood horse. 
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I submit that this is how our thoroughbred 
got his size. Surely 150 years ago most men 
rode stallions, what we call half-legged stallions 
many of them. The best of these came from 
the borders of Wales and Exmoor or Dartmoor, 
were entail female from the native pony mares 
and were used generation after generation on 
light mares. I am sending you a_ photo- 
graph of my entire colt, Red Indian. He is 
16h. 2ins., has a girth of 64ft., and has 
immense limbs with 8}ins. of bone, while his 
knee is a good sins. across. Anyone who 
knew the Irish blood hunter of thirty to 
forty years ago will recognise the similarity ; 
the clean limbs, bloodlike general shape, 
biggish head and little tag of hair at fetlock. 
Red Indian is bred on No. 2 plan with the 
carthorse four generations back. Any man 
who has the luck to possess a mare that breeds 
big enough to the blood horse would be a fool 
to send her to a horse like mine, but when a 
mare fails to breed big enough to the thorough- 
bred it would surely be wise to try the plan I 
have outlined.—HopeE BROOKE. 


A PLAGUE OF HOUSE 
To THE EDITOR. 


FLIES. 


Sir,—I suggest that the flies troubling your 
correspondent are not house flies and that 
they have no special connection with fir trees, 
nor do they breed in manure heaps. Probably 
two of the species causing annoyance are the 
cluster fly (Pollenia rudis) 
and the little blackish 
Limnophora septemno- 
tata, which enter houses 
during the autumn 
months for the pur- 
pose of hibernation. I 
do not think there 
is any known means 
of keeping them out 
of a country house nor 
of checking their breed- 
ing in a natural state. 
Probably the most 
effective way of killing 
them is to warm the 
room and then, after 
papering up the cracks 
of the door and win- 
dows, fumigate it with 
a disinfecting lamp, as 
is done after a case 
of infectious illness. 
As, however, the flies 
are only a_ nuisance 
and not, like the house 
fly, a menace to health— 
for they do not settle 
on people, nor on 
food, save by accident, and the cluster fly 
is a clean feeder—it is usually best to be 
content with driving them out of doors every 
sunny day. After November the instinct to 
seek the house leaves them and the same 
flies do not return, although their place may 
be taken in the room by others which have 
been hiding in cracks and crevices.—E. T. 


FIJI PIANO 
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if NEW USE FOR OLD ’BUSSES. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—You may care to publish this photo- 
graph of an old London horse "bus being 


A ’BUS AS A POULTRY HOUSE. 


used as a poultry house on a poultry farm at 
Hitchin, Herts. The paint and woodwork 
are still in quite good condition, considering 
it has been out in the open for all these years.— 
W. PLowricHrt. 


BULLFINCHES AND FRUIT. 
To THE EpITorR. 


Sir,—After years abroad I am struck with 
the absence of bullfinches; I see none in 
the orchards and gardens of Kent where | 
live. How they once added to their beauty 
and gaiety! In discussion as to the good or 
harm done by birds to fruit, I notice that the 
bullfinch has no friends, A fruit grower who 
experimented with some success in regulating 
his crops through the years told me that it 
was not now held to be of much value for 
strengthening the following year’s crop to 
thin the fruit, but that it was necessary to thin 
the blossom—an impossible labour he con- 
fessed. If this is a proved fact, might not the 
bullfinch by its supposed havoc in the blossom 
be, after all, rendering a mutual service to the 
horticulturist and to the lover of birds and of 
beauty? Is the suggestion worthy of thought 
by the fruit experts ?—H. Baker. 


TAPPING AS A_ FINE ART. 


To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—You may like to see this photograph 
of Fiji piano players. The instrument .is a 
piece of polished Kauri pine, which is beaten 
with short heavy clubs. It may not sound 
musical to civilised ears, but the natives 
understand thoroughly the tattooing or tapping, 
which can convey their feelings in a remarkable 
manner. Years are needed to become a really 
skilful player —THomas McManon. 


PLAYERS 
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THE LESSER 
COUNTRY HOUSES a 
OF TO-DAY. 


G. BLAIR IMRIE and T. G. ANGELL. . 
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HE plan of a house is commonly regarded 
as somewhat of an architect’s mystery, 
but in point of fact it is not. Anyone can 
read a plan if a little concentration is 
given to the study of it. There are, it is 


mM at true, certain stumbling-blocks; blank recesses 
work 'eing mistaken for windows, and _ trouble 
ang ncountered over the staircase, which is repre- 


ented by lines that disappear in a puzzling way, 
-o that the layman does not quite see how he 
ets to the first floor, and is still more puzzled 
s to how he gets down. Then there are dotted 
nes across the rooms, indicating ceiling beams 
cr arches, and little square or oblong holes in the 
with thickness of the wall, representing chimney flues. 





. I rhere are, too, certain abbreviations which are 
as sometimes not understood, such as ‘“‘S.P.” for 
—e soil pipe, ‘‘ R.W.P.”’ for rainwater pipe, “ R.’’ for 
t the radiator, ‘‘C.’’ for cupboard, “‘ L.” for larder, 
who M.H.”’ for manhole, and so on. Nevertheless, 
ating with a little application the scheme can easily 
at it he grasped ; and seeing that the plan of any house sade: . na 
> for is fs first and foremost thing a consider, it is ENTRANCE FRONT. 
ice very necessary that its importance should be 
a realised, for no matter how pleasing may be the 
eae : : 
+ the elevation, or how admirably furnished and 
som equipped the rooms, you cannot have a satis- 
> the factory house with an unsatisfactory plan. The 
dof conditions in each case determine what it may 
ught best be, and cost is a determining factor. A 
house of oblong form is the cheapest, and next 
to this comes the square plan, but only if full 
use is made of the roof space. Conditions of site, 
aspect, and personal requirements and wishes 
lead to all sorts of variations of these primary 
types, and so we get L and abbreviated H and 
raph E shapes. 
es The house now illustrated, one of several 
aand built to the designs of Messrs. Imrie and Angell on 
ae the St. George’s Hill estate at Weybridge, has 
ping, an oblong plan with a short service wing at one 
cable end. It stands well up on wooded ground, but 
eally sufficient clearing has been made to give plenty 


of sun and air to the house, while preserving a 
goodly portion of woodland as background. This 
clearing of a site needs a drastic hand, vet a 
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discerning one. ‘‘ Woodman spare that 
tree ’’ is an excellent motto in a genera] 
sense, since trees take so long to grow, 
but unless a house is to become the 
victim of its surroundings the woodman’s 
axe must be vigorously swung. Aj 
Shaws the happy medium was adopted, 
sufficient trees having been retained 
give a pleasant setting, while enoug! 
space was swept clear all round +) 
allow the house to breathe comfortabl: 

There is a generous sweep of forecourt 6 

the north side, while the garden fro: 

looks on to two long grass plots, th 

lower plot having a lily pool in the centr 

of it, the upper plot being enclosed by ; 
clipped hedge with herbaceous plant 

massed in the adjoining borders. Fror 
this upper plot or grass walk a few mor 

steps lead straight into the wood. 

In its construction the house follow: 
good English building traditions. It ha 
a frame of oak filled in with brick, som: 
sturdy stacks and a thatched roof. The 
walling is g-inch work of Chobham 
bricks, with }-inch of cement and sand 
as a vertical dampcourse in the centre 
of its thickness, the inside rendering 
being the customary three coats of 
plaster. The thatching is with reeds, and 
once again the lasting quality of this 
kind of roof may be noted. 

The windows of Shaws are formed 
with oak frames, metal casements and 
leaded lights, and these have the right 
sort of look in a house of this character. 

The interior arrangements follow a 
favoured plan, the principal rooms all 
facing south, being entered from the 
hall on the ground floor and from a long 
corridor on the first floor, both facing 
north. At the west end the drawing- 
room and the bedroom above have the 
advantage of an additional window facing 
west, while at the opposite end the 
kitchen has a window facing east, so 
getting the morning sun, while larder 
and pantry have a north aspect. In 
the kitchen it will be noted that the 
range is well lighted from the window 
on the left-hand side, and under this 
window is placed the sink with double 
draining boards. This is an arrangement 
that meets working requirements 
admirably. A maids’ sitting-room opens 
out of the kitchen, and adjoining is a 
garage with chauffeur’s flat above. The 
plan is thus well arranged. 

The interior treatment throughout 1s 
simple. Plain distempered walls are in 
company with oaken joinery, and the 
furnishing scheme shows that pieces of 
various periods, past and present, can 
live happily together. 

The hall is paved with 9-inch quarry 
tiles, and these are used for the treads 
of the main staircase, in company with 
brick risers. Here we have a real 
labour-saving staircase, since it is easy 
to clean and wears well. The staircase 
comes at the end of the hall, between the 
drawing-room and the study. 

The drawing-room displays none of 
that unhappy character which often 
distinguishes such a room, but is essen- 
tially a living-room furnished for com- 
fort. The ceiling treatment attracts 
attention. The beams are ordinary deal 
beams chamfered and notched. The 
notchings are picked out in bright 
colour, while on the soffit is a little 
floral ornament which produces a gay 
effect. 

In the dining-room, at the other 
end of the hall, the walls are left rough 
from the float and have a golden brown 
tone which is restful. 

On the first floor the bulk of the 
space is occupied by three large bed- 
rooms, all of which have built-in ward- 
robes and lavatory basins, and it is 
worth while adding that these rooms 
are very cosy—which is another merit 
that must be credited to the thatch 
above. The house is now tne pro erty 
of Mr. E. H. McCormick. Ra. 
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EXTREMES OF LUCK AND BAD LUCK. 





SILVER IMAGE WINNING 


W. A. Rouch 


ITH most people having an interest in racing it is 

the future rather than what is past that appeals 

most. Nevertheless it is necessary at all times 

to take stock of what has happened in order 

that useful lessons may be assimilated. This is 
unquestionably true of what took place at Chester and Kempton 
Park last week. At the former place the defeat took place in 
positively tragic circumstances of Collaborator, regarded as the 
best three year old by reason of what he accomplished in the 
race for the Craven Stakes when he gave 15lb. and a five lengths’ 
beating to Tamar and others. Then that rare stayer and honest 
horse, Happy Man, was so injured in the race for the Chester 
Cup that he will never race again, and at the end of the week 
we saw in the victories of the One Thousand Guineas’ winner, 
Silver Urn, and her full elder brother, Silver Image—further 
demonstrations of the extraordinary luck of their Irish farmer- 
breeder, Mr. B. W. Parr, who owns them, and of their trainer, 
Mr. H. S. Persse. 

Collaborator must have taken a dislike to the course at Chester 
the moment he set eyes on it. He had a sullen look as he walked 
around in the paddock, and he swished his tail when his jockey 
set him to canter to the starting post. But, of course, the real 
cause of his defeat was that his young and inexperienced jockey 
tried to carry out his orders to the letter. He was clearly told 
not to make the running. The horse, however, would not be 
restrained and so began a battle which was won by the horse. He 
simply overpowered the boy, Elliott, and did what he liked, 
bolting out of the race and then, of course, having no reserve 
when restored to it. It is too ridiculous to suppose that he could 
not have beaten Fodder, the moderate four year old Brinklow, and 
the very backward three year old Goldfinder. The boy Elliott is 
most excellent within the limitations imposed by nature, but it 
was lack of experience and the fear of consequences in disobeying 
orders that in my opinion caused the fiasco with this horse. 
Fodder, the winner of this Chester Vase, is regarded as being a 
long way behind his stable companion, Pondoland, and yet on 
form he can be made out to be about the equal of Lord Derby’s 
filly Selene, which is regarded as very smart. 

It was amazing to see the Chester Cup won very easily by 
Chivalrous after making the whole of the running and simply 
refusing to be caught. During the previous week at Newmarket 
this horse had finished fourth behind Kerasos, Brinklow, and 
Willonya, for the Welter Handicap of a mile and a half. He 
met Willonya at level weights. In the Chester Cup race he had 
to give that mare 5lb., so that he had little or no chance on form. 
It is a reason why his owner Mrs. Sofer Whitburn and her trainer, 
Harry Cottrill, could not, in the circumstances, have any serious 
fancy for him. Yet the luck was on his side, but for which I 
think at least two others would have beaten him. I have no 
possible doubt whatever in my mind that Happy Man would 
have won easily but for the collision with the upright post when 
only a mile more remained to be covered. It was a dreadful 
blow and the wonder is that it did not break his leg on the spot. 
Of course he was lamed, and that at a moment when he was 
pulling his jockey out of the saddle, while every other horse 
was being pushed and scrubbed along. Then Air Balloon never 
overcame the disability of starting so slowly that others closed in 
on him, and throughout the two and a quarter miles Donoghue 
was threading his way through a long straggling field, hitting the 
rails here and there, and generally having a very rough journey 
on the most eccentric course in the country. In face of all this 
he was able to run on into second place without once getting near 
enough to Chivalrous to make him fight it out. 

Mr. Fred Hardy and his trainer, Captain Hogg, have every 
reason to be most grieved over the fate that overtook their good 
horse, Happy Man, a rare instance of a genuine stayer and a 





THE JUBILEE HANDICAP. Copyright. 

thoroughly honest horse. The two greatest disappointments 
with him were when he was beaten somewhat flukily for the Ascot 
Gold Cup last year and in this Chester Cup mélée. 

The Kempton Park meeting at the end of last week was 
attractive, but then this is the chief meeting of the year on this 
ground. Once again the name of the now distinguished little brood 
mare, Queen Silver, crops up. She is, I may remind you, the 
dam of Silver Urn, the gallant winner of the One Thousand 
Guineas, and since then the winner at Kempton Park of the 
Stewards’ Handicap. She is also the dam of Silver Image, the 
horse which, as I suggested might be the case, won the Jubilee 
Handicap. There is no end to the notoriety which her splendid 
offspring are bringing her. Silver Urn had only 7st. 12lb. to 
carry for the Stewards’ Handicap of five furlongs. Originally 
her weight was 6st. 12lb., as, of course, the unfortunate handi- 
capper knew nothing of her merits beyond the little that her 
two year old form suggested. The handicap came out before 
her victories in the Esher Cup and later in the One Thousand 
Guineas, and the one penalty of 14lb. applied to both. Some 
people doubted whether, as she had been trained to win mile 
races, she would be quick enough to win against sprinters, but 
she must be an exceptional mare as she was off the mark as 
quickly as anything and throughout easily commanded her field. 
Thus did another thousand pounds or so find their way into the 
money bags of the Irish breeder, Mr. B. W. Parr. She is likely 
to start a good favourite for the Oaks, for it is quite clear that she 
is still on the up grade and that she has splendid speed as well as 
stamina. I still think that Soubriquet, second to her at New- 
market, for the classic race, will be a source of real danger at 
Epsom. Soubriquet, too, is a very nice filly and there is no reason 
why she also would not have won this Kempton sprint race under 
7st. 12lb. It was far below the weight a classic winner should 
have carried, for after all there is a big gulf between classic and 
handicap form. 

Silver Image was leniently weighted in the first instance 
for the Jubilee Handicap, and his prospects were decidedly 
improved by what happened at the start of the race for the 
City and Suburban, won by Paragon. It was then that he was 
left some lengths through being sideways to the gate when the 
tapes were released. While Paragon was off like a flash, he had 
to be pulled straight, and those who were noting what went on 
saw him lose six or eight lengths. In the circumstances he put 
up such a show by running close up fourth as to convince most 
people that he would beat Monarch and Granely when he came 
to take them on for the Jubilee Handicap. Hence his favouritism 
last Saturday. 

The fate of Monarch is truly pathetic, for this good horse has 
now run second for the Lincolnshire Handicap, the City and 
Suburban, the Victoria Cup, and the Jubilee Handicap, all in 
the same year. That is a model of consistency of the most 
exasperating kind to all associated with him. In three instances 
he has been beaten by particularly well handicapped horses, while 
at Epsom Paragon paralysed him and all others by the phenomenal 
speed he has shown out of the gate on most occasions. Cruben- 
more, Roman Bachelor and Granely had a great race behind 
Silver Image for third place and the outcome was that the first 
two dead-heated. I do not think that Roman Bachelor will ever 
be any better than he was on this occasion, but Crubenmore 
seems to be the sort that will win a good handicap before the 
season runs its long course. Franklin can be made rather fitter, 
but Polemarch suffered at the start, while Evander refused to 
start and was always tailed off. Silver Image was a good thing for 
the race and hopes were realised, as I think they would have been 
had he carried another tolb. on his back. The unluckiest loser of 
last week was Happy Man. The luckiest winner was Fodder. 
The greatest certainty was Silver Image. PHILIPPOS. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max BakKeEr. 


THE ROOK SHOOTING SEASON. 


HE lateness of the season must not prevent us from 

remembering that young rooks are due to be shot on 

May roth and onwards, so long as the fledglings continue 

to make their appearance. Whether the backward 

season will prove to have arfected the dates of laying 
and incubation we have yet to learn. So far as shooting is 
concerned, a much more effective cause of lateness is the preva- 
lence of a droughty spell. This keeps worms, slugs and all the 
other creatures classed as “‘ insects’’ underground, the result 
being that the old birds are hard driven to feed their young at 
the rate which promotes desire to leave the nest and ponder 
over the problems of flight. The best time for visiting a rookery 
which is deemed ripe for shooting is on a warm, sunny evening. 
Even if all through the day few hardy adventurers have been 
in evidence practising tightrope walking on the branches leading 
from the nest, there will be no lack of tryers under the conditions 
stated. Once the opening of the season has been so heralded 
no rookery should be neglected, especially in the present season 
when farmers have reported exceptional interference with 
newly sown corn. Some of the best sport is to be had three or 
four weeks after the first time over. The prime difficulty to-day 
is one of weapons and ammunition, for the Firearms Act puts 
restrictions on small rifles equally with large, not because 
legitimate use of this kind is objected to, but simply because 
the net had to be made of fine mesh in order to catch the more 
slippery fishes. If one belongs to a miniature rifle club, ways 
and means are available for overcoming the difficulty. Other- 
wise resort must be had to the shot gun. In this connection 
I would emphasise the value of the .410. This little weapon 
fires from a quarter to half an ounce of shot, according to the 
length of cartridge used, and if the bore is genuinely choked 
it should throw a nice compact little pattern of deadly rook- 
killing quality. The question of choke is all important. When 
the B.S.A. Company were working out their now celebrated 
single-barrel .410 gun, which was ingeniously contrived from 
spare parts of the Lee-Enfield Service rifle, they asked me to 
fix the dimensions of the choke—collectors’ guns, as they 
were called, having previously been made without this essential 
item. So happily did the calculations work out that possibilities 
never before realised were brought to general knowledge, and 
the result has been a most remarkable development in the use 
of this miniature shot gun. 


WHAT THE MINIATURE RIFLE CAN TEACH. 


A friend reports with amazement that a team representing 
W. H. Smith and Sons’ Miniature Rifle Club has just beaten the 
1st Battalion Scots Guards in a match held at the Pirbright 
ranges, this being the first introduction of the miniature men 
to the real thing. My friend was somewhat crestfallen at the 
absence of astonished surprise in my reception of the news, 
but my mind had been prepared by witnessing the fate of the 
Coldstreamers on the occasion of their taking on a team of 
Eton boys at Windsor last year. It is not solely a question of 
man versus man, but rather of method versus method. Several 
of the Coldstream men with whom I was chatting spoke of the 
difficulty of getting on to intimate terms with their rifles under 
conditions which bar the marking of individual rounds. The 
miniature men, on the other hand, enjoy the privilege of knowing 
where each bullet goes, and they adjust their sights till the centre 
of the bull coincides with the mean centre of their grouping. 
After that they have no other preoccupation than to reduce the 
group area as far as the accuracy of weapon, ammunition and 
the personal factor will permit. Between the miniature 
weapon at 25yds. and the Service arm at 5o0oyds. there is no 
radical difference. Wind is more or less of a disturbance, but 
it is the same for all, and can be neutralised by aiming off the bull 
to the extent shown to be necessary. Professors of the art 
vary the allowance from round to round, but among the lower 
grades an average correction suffices. However, the fact remains 
that Smiths’ men made a score of 1,050 and the Guards’ team 
974. Mr. G. W. Downs of Smiths’ team, at 2o0oyds., 500yds. and 
6ooyds. made 35, 35 and 34 respectively, or a total of 104 out of 
a possible 105, said to be the best ever done on the range, and 
this going back to the year 1870, when the records were first 
systematically compiled. 


SCARCITY OF PARTRIDGE NESTING SITES. 


Anyone who travels much about the country will be bound 
to have noticed how large a number of fences and their attendant 
banks and ditches are being grubbed up and made to conform 
in level with the fields on either side. This process is doubly 
stimulated by the use of power-driven ploughs, for these not 
only do their work more economically over large areas, but the 
mechanical methods they import into husbandry call attention 
to the ease with which hedge stumps can be removed by means 
of the winches with which so many agricultural engines are 
fitted. Coincident with the removal of fences is the reduction 
of many of the survivors to an annually sheared bank of stubble. 
Whether arable land is benefited or the reverse by exposing it 


to the clean sweep of wind is not for me to discuss, but certain 
it is that many growing crops exhibit the effects of winds of 
cutting or excessively drying tendency. What is germane to 
my subject is the effect of these processes on the nesting of 
partridges and, later on, the bringing of them over the gun.. 
Where land is farmed by one whose ideal is a clean sweep of 
practically unrelieved surface the partridges are hard drive) 
to find nesting places. In the consequence they concentrat 
too much on the few favoured banks with southern aspect 
but, what is worse, they, in common with pheasants, resort to 
an ever-increasing extent to the roadside fences where interferenc: 
by dogs and flower-pickers is at a maximum. Railway banks, 
where these exist, are especially fancied, and the wise keepe: 
here learns the importance of cultivating happy relations witl 
the men working on the line. Those who watch attentively 
the methods adopted in modern ploughing will have noticed 
the frequent sacrifice of acute angle corners, the curve taken by 
the plough giving it the benefit of an uninterrupted course. 
Where game is studied to the greatest possible extent, con- 
sistent with recognition of the prior claims of crop production, 
these now wasted corners are being planted in a manner to 
provide nesting covert for partridges and pheasants, and refuge 
places curing those heavy storms which are so destructive even 
to mature birds. Only the other day a keeper called my attention 
to a particular field where seventy dead partridges were picked 
up after a thunderstorm which deluged the ground last September. 
The fences were splendidly trimmed all around. 


TAKE CARE OF THE VERMIN AND THE BIRDS, ETC. 


So many references have appeared in this column to the 
unseen influences of a keeper’s presence on land that I take the 
opportunity presented by the receipt of the accompanying 





THE KEEPER’S TUNNEL TRAP. 


illustration to depict the main instrument of his beneficent 
cares. There are some people who see these curious little erections 
without appreciating their full value as a preserver of small 
bird life. 

THE NEW CLAY BIRD ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting confirming the inauguration of the British 
Trapshooters’ Association was held at Gatti’s Restaurant on 
the 2oth ult. Permanent officers and members of committee 
were appointed, and rules were adopted governing the conduct 
of shooting at clay bird clubs. A wise decision was certainly 
reached in restricting the cartridges to one for each bird thrown. 
This will not only minimise the cost of indulgence in the sport, 
but it will promote a higher quality of skill, for, when all is said, 
the purpose of the double barrel is to score aright and left, and 
not to encourage the careless use of the first cartridge because 
another lies in reserve. The meeting in its wisdom followed 
the lead of the provisional committee, which had decided that 
the time was not yet ripe for adopting the r}oz. trapshooting 
load in place of the 1}0z. which suits guns chambered for the 
standard game cartridge. Such restraint on the part of men 
anxious above all things to elevate British clay bird shooting 
to the international level is highly commendable. The growth 
of clay bird shooting as a club sport depends in the first instance 
on the gathering of recruits from the ranks of ordinary gun 
users. Supposing that the clay bird receives from a properly 
directed charge three hitting pellets from 1}0z., clearly an addition 
of 10 per cent. to the total in the cartridge could not convert 
many misses into kills. The real stumbling-block is this, that 
English guns and cartridges are specialised for game shooting 
where too dense a flight of charge is detrimental. The conse- 
quence is that we practically do not know how to load a cartridge 
to deliver either of the alternative charges to the best advantage 
from the clay bird shooter’s point of view. The fault does not 


lie with the cartridge case, nor with the powder, but in all 
probability with the wadding and the shot. 
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